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2 Copleston on Predestination. 


of some eminent Writers on Analogy, &c. By the Rev. 
E. W. Grinfield, M.A. Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath. 
8vo. pp. 176. Cadell. 1822. 


InN our review of the able work which has occasioned the 
controversy now before us, we expressed our opinion, that 
some would be found, to whem that clue to the Calvinistic 
labyrinth which it has provided, would not be very ae 
able*. We then referred to the advocates of Calvinism. For 
we certainly did not anticipate a very violent attack upon 
the author's positions, from any other quarter. But in this 
we were mistaken: for, whatever may have been the senti- 
ments of avowed Calvinists, no predilection for their opinions 
has urged Mr. Grinfield to the contest ; nor can Philalethes 
Cantabrigiensis be considered as their defender. The main 
argument of Dr. Copleston’s ‘‘ Enquiry” remains however 
untouched: for the objections of Philalethes cannot be said 
to affect it; and Mr. Grinfield expressly declares, that he 
“ approves of the general train of the Enquirer’s argument,” 
and his exceptions are taken altogether against certain 
statements respecting the doctrine of Analogy, to be found 
im a note subjoined to the third discourse. Still it is desir- 
able to examine the controversy which has been thus raised : 
for all the questions which are agitated are important; and 
if any errors of consequence have been detected, in such a 
work as Dr. Copleston’s, the cause of truth will be essentially 
served, by giving additional circulation to the exposure. If, 
on the contrary, his opponents have not succeeded, their 
failure should be shewn ; lest any persons should be deterred 
from availing themselves of the information which his En- 
quiry will afford them, by the prejudices which these objec- 
tions may produce. With this design, we shall proceed to 
examine the several particulars, in which Dr. Copleston's 
positions have been questioned, or his arguments combated ; 
and shall bring forward his answers to the charges alleged 
against him, with a view of enabling our readers to form 
their own judgment ; stating at the same time, as we pro- 
ceed, the effect which has been produced upon our own 
minds, by the reasoning and language of the contending 
parties, 

In his third discourse, Dr. Copleston has observed a ma- 
terial difference between the Philosophical and Scriptural 


dispatants, who have agitated the question under his consi- 
deration. 3 
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Copleston on Predestination. 3 


“ Whereas in Philosophy” he says, “ free will has been pressed’ 
against the doctrine of providence almost as much as providence 
against that of free-will; yet when the parties take their stand 
upon scriptural ground, it is only the advocate for predestination 
that ever contends directly against the opinion of his adversary,— 
the advocate fer free-will never pretending to derogate from the 
fore-knowledge or the superintendance of God, but being charged’ 
only by his opponent with holding opinions- that must draw that 
consequence after them.’’ (Enquiry. p. 87.) ™ 


This position, Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, seems to con- 
sider deserving of some reconsideration. He observes, that 
“ without expressly denying the Divine Prescience, men 
may so define and limit it, as in reality to do it away.” This, 
he conceives to be the case with those maintainers of a con- 
tingent foreknowledge, such as is described by Burnet, in 
his Exposition of the seventeenth Article: and he brings 
forward a passage from Dr. Hey’s Lectures, which he thinks 
partly liable to the same objection. Dr. Copleston does not 
deny the force of his remark, as it applies to the advocates 
of Free-Will; but he considers that Philalethes has mis- 
apprehended his meaning, when he supposes that it was hig 
intention to assert that these reasoners never denied the 
yrescience of God. And we think, that in making this eb- 
jectién, Philalethes has not sufficiently attended to the full 
import of the Provost’s language. If he had observed the 
stress which he evidently intended to lay upon the word 
“ directly,” by printing it in a different character; and the 
admission contained in the latter part of his sentence, that 
the advocates of Free-Will, were charged by their oppo- 
nents with holding opinions that must draw that consequence 
after them; perhaps he would have allowed, that the mean- 
ing of his citation from Cicero, verbis ponentes re tollunt, 
had been virtually expressed by the Enquirer, Having thug 
vindicated his own words, Dr. Copleston candidly admits, 
that the reference to Dr. Hey’s Lectures, gives an instance 
of a nearer approach to a direct denial, than he had sup- 
sear could have been pensgonn from the writings of an 
English Divine, ‘‘ We have no right” Dr. Hey says, ‘ to 
ascribe to God a certain knowledge of our voluntary actions, 
if we have no such thing ourselves, nor any idea of such a 
thing: do we know that it is not an impossibility.” This 


language Dr. Copleston allows to be incautious and incor- 
rect. 


“ And I have little doubt’? he adds, “ that Dr. Hey himself 
would have admitted that contradiction was not only a more be» 
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coming word than impossibility, but that it more completely ex- 
pressed his own idea; for to say that any thing is impossible witir 
God is an absurdity ; but it frequently happens that men uninten- 
tionally propose a problem, which in the very terms of it involves 
a contradiction *. And certainly if men mean to include under 
the word voluntary, or the word contingent, that which cannot be 
known before-hand, the question is already determined. ‘To know 
a thing that cannot be known, is a contradiction in terms, and is 
equivalent to saying nothing.’? (Copleston’s Kemarks, p. 5.) 


Dr. Copleston’s recommendation of Archbishop King’s 
Sermon on Predestination, to the notice of the student, “ the 
intent of which is to shew that the great cause of confusion 
and perplexity, on this and other similar subjects, is the in 
distinctness of our notions respecting the Divine Attributes ;” 
induces Philalethes, while he admits the justice of the re- 
mark, to ask ‘‘ is there, on the other band, no indistinct- 
ness in our notions respecting human liberty? If it is unsafe 
to build a system upon a principle which we so imperfectly 
comprehend, as the Divine Prescience, are we sure that it is 
not equally unsafe to erect one upon our notions of Free- 
Will?” (Letter of Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, p. 8.) These 
questions are introductory of an attempt to reconcile the 
Voreknowledge of God with the freedom of man, by inquir- 
ing whether the Divine Prescience is incompatible with that 
degree of freedom in man, which is necessary to render him 
a responsible agent. Philalethes argues, that the doctrine 
of Predestination does not necessarily suppose such a species 
of compulsion, as renders man no longer accountable for his 
actions: he conceives that man’s inclinations may still have 


a share in his actions, though they are all fixed in the coun- 
sels of God. 


*‘ Before a man has determined to commit a criminal act,’’ he 
reasons, ‘* while the struggle between conscience and evil inclina- 
tion is still going on, the fact that all his actions are fixed, can 
have no influence upon his determination ; because, as he has no 
insight into futurity, he cannot tell what is fixed. After he has 
committed it, he may say, that he was predestined to commit it ; 
but is he therefore justified in contending that he contracted no 
guilt by committing it?) Surely not. The guilt was contracted, 
when he yielded to the evil inclination; and we have seen, that in 
so yielding he could not be influenced by any considerations 
drawn from the doctrine of Predestination, So long as man is ig- 
norant of futurity, whether his actions are fixed or not, his ac- 
countableness remains the same; he cannot say, that he does any 
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* See Enquiry, p. 54. 
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act because he is predestined to do it; for until he has done it, 
he cannot know that he was predestined to do it ; it was inclina- 
tion or appetite that determined his conduct; when he did the 
act, he never considered for a moment whether he was predes- 
tined to do it or not.’’ (Letter of Phil. Cantab. p. 16.) 


But it seems to have escaped the notice of Philalethes, 
that the Predestinarian hypothesis supposes the inclinations 
of man to be foreknown to God, and fixed in the divine 
counsels, as well as his actions. The distinction therefore 
which he endeavours to draw between inclinations and ac- 
tions, considering the former not to be foreknown by God, 
though the latter are, does in fact, as Dr. Copleston ob- 
serves, gives up the Predestinarian hypothesis altogether. 
‘** Deus” says Stapta, “‘ omnia in systemate mundi distincte 
cognoscit; prescit quid per animas hominum sit possibile, 
et integram seriem perceptionum et appetitionum earum, non 
minus decreta et cogitationes omnes noyit.” (Stapfa Inst. 
Theol. Polem. Tom. i. p. 88.) And Marckius observes of 
the Divine decrees, ‘‘ Extenduntur hec Dei Statuta ad 
omnia que fiunt in tempore sine sint res sive actiones, &c.” 
(Marckii Compend. Theol. Christ. cap vi. 2.) Dr. Cople- 
ston then is fully justified in saying, ‘* under that hypothesis, 
all the thoughts, and feelings, and inclinations of man, are 
just as much foreseen as his actions; and on that account 
are regarded as equally inevitable. If he is predestined to 
do evil, because we cannot otherwise conceive the prescience 
of God, he is also for the same reason predestined to think, 
and to be inclined to, and to prefer evil.” (Remarks, p. 7.) 
On further consideration, we think that Philalethes will 
allow this: and the more he examines the Predestinarian 
hypothesis, the more convinced he will be of the delicate 
and artificial complexity of its construction, which will not 
admit of the slightest alteration, far less of the abstraction 
of any of its component parts which will inevitably be fatal 
to the whole. 

The more we consider the subject, the more we are in- 
clined to accede to Dr. Copleston’s opinion, that the only, at 
least we will say to our minds, the only satisfactory resource 
is, not to admit the position as a necessary truth, ‘‘ that 
what is foreseen is fixed, and cannot be otherwise.” To 
this, the Calvinists themselves appear to approximate, when 
they reckon libera et contingentia under the subjects of the 
Divine decrees; and Calvin himself has recognized the 
principle, when he denies that God is the author of sin, and 
vet is wholly unable to reconcile with this opinion the fore- 
seen necessity of all human actions. It is no part ef our 
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province to make this admission aecord with Calvin's system: 
but it may be consolatory to these who bow to Calvin's opi- 
nion, to: know that he has made it; and, as Dr. Copleston 
remarks upon the fact, “ If this reserve is made for the 
honour of God in the one case, why must we be recluded 
from employing the same principle in the other 7” (Remarks, 
». 8.) | 
Philalethes conceives, that the Enquirer has identified 
Austin with Calvin; and that he has thus furnished his oppo- 
nents with a very plausible argument against himself... For, 
as the seventeenth article, as well as.those on Original Sin 
and Free-Will, was added to the original manuscript sketch 
of the articles circulated among the Bishops, between the 
period in 1551, when that sketch was first submitted to their 
consideration, and 1552, when the articles were finally com- 
piled *; supposing Austin and Calvin to be identified, Phil- 
alethes fears that some might argue érem the admitted fact, 
that the article on Free-Will is manifestly taken from 
Austin, ‘‘ that, in the interval between the first draught and 
the final compilation, the framers of the articles acquired a 
greater fondness for the opinions which are now deemed 
Calvinistic.” (Phil. Cantab. p. 22.) Few, we conceive, 
who are at all acquainted with the writings ef Austin, and 
his numerous contradictions and inconsistencies, would allow 
that such an argument possessed much plausibility, even if 
Dr. Copleston had inadvertently given rise to it by identi- 


fying the Bishop of Hippo, with the Genevan Reformer. 
But Dr. Copleston asks, 


“ Where have I identified Austin with Calvin? In the passage re- 
ferred to, + after having represented the doctrine of absolute de- 
crees as a metaphysical addition to the doctrines of the Gospel, 
my words are, ‘ Let us not fear then to withdraw this stoical cover- 
ing, this garb of human metaphysics, with which Austin first and 
Calvin afterwards overlaid the divine truths of Revelation.’ This, 
I believe, is the only mention made of Ausiin throughout the 
volume; and from this incidental mention can it be inferred by 
any opponent that I have identified Austin with Calvin, or that the 
adoption of a single passage in the voluminous works. of. the 
former writer, implics an approbation of the doctrine of the latter 








_™ We presume of course that, by final compilation is meant the final compila- 
twp of the 42 articles framed in the reign of Edward VL and agreed upon in 


It is well known that the 39 Articles, as. we 


now have them, were first established in 1562, and received their Jast revision, 
r5T1. Rev. 


+ Page 171 of the Enquiry. 


the Convocation held in that year, 
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respecting absolute decrees?. Surely Philalethes does not fall 
into the error of supposing, that because one leading doctrine of 
an author is rejected, therefore all his opinions and reasonings are 
to be regarded as erroneous. On the question before us more 
especially we may well expect to find incongruous statements 
in the writings of the same author; and it is a censure almost 
universally pronounced against Austin, that the opimons concern- 
ing prescience, free-will, and predestination, scattered throughout 
his works, are wholly irreconcileable with each other. One of 
the objects of my Enquiry is to shew why there must be apparent 
incongruity, if the whole truth is to be asserted—and why those 
writers who peremptorily maintain one proposition in such terms 
as to exclude the other, must either sacrifice a part of revealed 
truth, or contradict themselves. Austin has been repeatedly 
proved to be guilty of the latter of these faults ; and it is one of 
the heavy charges alleged against Calvin that he is guilty of the 
former.’”’ (Remarks, p. 10.) 


Some exceptions, it appeee?, have been taken against the 
first Discourse in the Enquiry, as if the author had not 
rightly estimated the probable effects of a belief in Necessity 
and Predestination, upon the conduct of mankind: and it 
has been argued, and Philalethes seems to favour the idea, 
that history and experience furnish a sufficient refutation of 
the charge, that these opinions are unfriendly to morality. 
If the question must be considered as decided, when satis- 
factory proofs are alleged, that many professed believers in 
Necessity and Predestination have been eminently moral 
men, and zealous teachers of morality, the appeal to history 
and experience might indeed be triumphantly made. But 
this cannot be admitted. Dr. Copleston argues, that a 
belief in these doctrines, if allowed to have a practical in- 
fluence, would produce effects injurious to morality : and he 
considers the acknowledged fact, that this influence has not 
been permitted them, to become a powerfal argument against 
their truth. He contends, that those who are speculative 
believers, are practical unbelievers. And he infers their 
unbelief from their conduct; because, if really believed and 
’ professed upon practical principles, these doctrines would 
have the same effect on us which is confessedly produced, 
whenever, in the business of life, we are convinced of the 
necessity under which an agent is placed. 

if we are entirely convinced, that on some particular 
occasion it was impossible for a man to act otherwise than he 
did, we cannot blame him for his conduct. <A belief, then, 
that all the actions of our lives are predetermined, if it were 
real, would at once be admitted to absolve us from all re- 
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sponsibility. But it is answered, some men profess this be- 
lief without feeling this effect. The reply is evident ; “ We 
have, therefore, good grounds for thinking, that the belief, 

even when professed, is not real; and that men are drawn 
into the admission of a statement as true, which they do not 


really believe, because of the metaphysical difficulty they feel 
in refuting it.” 


« Tt will be observed, that throughout this argument I proceed 
on the supposition, that a belief in Necessity has, in point of fact, 
little influence in the world: and that my object is not so much 
to disprove the doctrine for fear of its evil consequences, as from 
the acknowledged fact, that it does not and cannot extensively 
prevail, to infer the improbability of the doctrine. It is not, 
therefore, by abstaining merely from imputations upon the pro- 
fessors of Necessity, which ce rtainly tend to inflame the angry 
passions and to obstruct all candid consideration of the subject, 
that 1 seek to avoid giving offence; but the nature of my argu. 
ment itself precludes that mode of reasoning; being built upon a 
supposition directly opposite, and deriving its main strength from 
that very circumstance. 

“In following out the tendency of those opinions, which for 
the sake of compendious expression are called Fatalism* and 
Calvinism, I have been careful to speak of them not as nominally 
professed, but only so fur as they really operate on the mind, and 
that too in the absence of counteracting causes +. Under these 
limitations, the conclusion to which that investigation Jed me cer- 
tainly was, that the Fatalist would be more likely to be careless 
about religion, and the Calvinist about morals. The case of 
Tiberius was adduced not so much on account of the value of 
one example, as because his biographer, naturally and without a 
view to any system, attributes his neglect of religion to that 
cause {.”? (Copleston’s Remarks, p. 18.) 


His answer to the question of Philalethes, ‘‘ How is this 
conclusion reconcileable with -the fact, that among the an- 
cient sects of philosophers, the Stoics were the stoutest main- 
tainers both of the existence, and of the superintending 
providence | of the Gods ?” appears to us quite satisfactory. 
Mhe belief in these points he considers to be wholly inde- 
pendent of a belief in fatalism. He admits, that the Stoics 


— — en at ee 








* « | must here obserwe, that the distinction sometimes drawn between Fu- 
taliem and Necesssty, as it the tormer related only to events, and the latter to the 
acts and dispositions of the haman mind, appears to me untenable. 


My argu- 
ment at least considers them as inseparable. 


It is needless to enter into that 


question now: for with a Fatalism confined to such external events as are inde- 
peodent of man and of moral conduct 1 have no concern." 
+ “ Diseouree LL. p31." 


*. 


$ “ Queppe persoanonis plenus onmia fato agi. Suet. in Tib. c, 69.” 
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taught both; but he says they are not very intelligible in 
their endeavours to reconcile the two y cone together. 
Fatalism, as far as it goes, is adverse to religion; and when 
the Stoics taught the latter, they departed from the rigour of 
the former. Thus ‘‘ Epictetus begins his treatise with that 
fundamental principle, for which Cudworth * contends as 
essential to all true religion, viz. that some things are &’ 
c . ” ‘« % 

yuiv, in our own power.” (Remarks, p. 21.) And Seneca, 
when, in answer to the only reason he gives for discharging 
religious duties, namely, that they are confatalia, he is 
pressed with the objection, that, ‘if fated, there is no need 
of teaching and requiring us to perform them, as they do not 
depend upon our will ;” has no refuge left, but “ to say, 
that something may still depend upon the will of man.” 
(Remarks, p. 22.) 


“ This solution is in fact giving up the point of absolute 
fatalism: and it would be much more philosophical at once to 
admit that the things are apparently irreconcileable, though it is 
repugnant to human reason to reject either of them altogether, 
than thus to profess a peremptory and exclusive belief in one 
tenet, which is not only contradicted in practice, but which can- 


not even in words be consistently maintained.” (Copleston’s 
Remarks, p. 23.) 


Dr. Copleston has availed himself of the information con- 
tained in Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation on the Progress of 
Metaphysical Philosophy, to bring forward strong additional 
evidence of the tendency of Necessarian opinions. And 
we shall scarcely doubt of the effects which they would pro- 
‘duce upon moral conduct, when we find Diderot arguing, 
that ‘* Liberty is a word devoid of meaning ;” and, that “ if 
there is no liberty, there is no action that merits either praise 
or blame ; neither vice nor virtue, nothing that ought either 
to be rewarded or punished :” and hear from Mr. Belsham, 
that ‘* the fallacious feeling of Remorse is superseded by 
the doctrine of Necessity ;” and that ‘‘ Remorse supposes 
Free-Will: it is of little or no use in moral discipline ; in 
a degree it is pernicious+.” (Remarks, pp. 24, 25. citing 
Stewart's Dissertation, pp. 81, 82.) 


The objection from experience is thus met and answered 
by Dr. Copleston ; 





* Preface to lotellectual System. 


+ We observe a slight error in the printing of the references, by which a pas- 


sage ts given to Diderot, which evidently belongs to Mr, Belsham, and is so 
noted by Mr. Stewart, 
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“It is however objected, that experience decides the other 
way: that in the Church of Rome, for instance, the Jansenists, 
who maintained the doctrine of Predestination, were austere mo- 
ralists, whilst their opponents the Jesuits were notorious for loose 
morals and compromising casuistry : in short, that wherever Cal- 
vinism has been the prevailing faith, as in Protestant Switzerland, 
in Holland, in Scotland, religious communities have been remark- 
able for rigid discipline and virtuous lives. 

“ ‘To this I can only reply, that these communities have in 
general been remarkable also for diligent and zealous study of the 
holy Scriptures, whose spirit they have imbibed, and have carricd 
it into the regulation of their lives. And as was observed in the 
case of human ethics, that a belief in Necessity would probably 
never prevail long over moral principle, nor prevail at all, where 
that principle is deeply seated and well exercised, so in consider- 
ing the influence of the Gospel, if the mind be carefully trained 
in religious instruction, if the precepts, the promises, the exborta- 
tions, the examples of Scripture be early and habitually impressed 
upon it, and above all, if the lesson of divine love and mercy ex- 
lubited in the scheme of redemption be duly considered and re- 
ceived into the heart, the doctrine of absolute decrees will have 
ttle or no injurious effect; but a hatred of sin will be superadded 
to the ordinary moral principles of our nature, and will act as a 
powerful preservative against the evil effects which might other- 
wise arise from such a persuasion, when operating singly, or when 
possessing a strong ascendancy over other motives.”? (Cople- 
ston’s Remarks, p. 27. 


Having thus, as it appears to us, satisfactorily vindicated 
his argument from the exceptions taken against it, by his 
able and candid opponent, Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, Dr. 
Capleston proceeds to consider the remarks of Mr. Grin- 
field, in his “ Vindicie Analogice,” apon the doctrine 
maintaimed by him in his note upen Analogy. 

In this note, Dr. Copleston has spoken with approbation 
of Archbishop King’s Sermon on Predestination and Fore- 
knowledge ; and has recommended it to all students, who 
have been conscions to themselves of any confusion or per- 
plexity upon these subjects. He gives a brief analysis of 
Archbishop King’s argument, and an impartial statement of 
the objections which have been taken by cuntroversialists, 
both Calvinistic and Arminian, against his Sermon. These 
objections the Archbishop himself had, in some measure, an- 
ticipated ; and he had provided against them what, Dr. 
Copleston conceives might appear, te many readers, a sui- 
ficient answer. But, as he is impressed with the general 
excellence of the Archbishop's argument, and desirous of 
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freeing it from any defect in his mode of stating it which 
may impair its utility, he proceeds to examine the question 
more in detail ; and particularly to settle the accurate mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘ Analogy” and “ Resemblance,” which, 
he says, are used loosely and indiscriminately not only in 
popular discourse, but by philosophical and scientific writers 
of modern times, and even by the author himself are not 
employed with sufficient precision spon so mice a point. It 
is to the account thus given “‘.of amalogy, and of the at- 
tributes of God, in their gelation to our moral faculties,” 
that Mr. Grinfield objects. He represents Dr. Copleston’s 
opinion thus: “ Analogy implies no similarity in the sub- 
jects which are compared; it signifies merely a sameness in 
their relations, but it includes no likeness originally subsist- 
ing in the subjects themselves.” And from “ this ordinary 
use of the word,” to which “ considered etymologically, and 
as it is commonly used by geometer's,” he professes, that he 
“can have no objection,” he says, that Dr. Copleston “ in- 
fers that mathematicians do not pre-suppose the existence 
of some common properties in all subjects of mathematical 
investigation.” (Vindicie Anal. Part I. pp. 2, 3.) 

We have not been able to discover the passage in which 
Dr. Copleston draws any such inference, though we have 
repeatedly read the whole of his note with great attention. 
But, in his quotation of that part of the Provost's statement, 
to which he chiefly objects, there is an unhappy omission 
which seems to deform the sense of the author ; and may 
leave the reader of Mr. Grinfield’s pamphlet only, but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the scope and value of the arga- 
ment. We shall, therefore, give the whole passage, insert- 
ing within brackets the words which we presume were unin- 
tentionally omitted by Mr. Grinfield, in the part of it which he 
has quoted ; and adding, in italics, the remainder of the sen- 
tence, without which, we conceive, that the reader cannot 
form an adequate notion of the position which Dr, Cople- 
ston meant to establish. : 


“« Analogy does not mean the similarity of two things, but the 
similarity, or sameness, of two relations, [There must be niore 
than two things to give rise to two relations: ] there must be at 
least three; and in most cases there are four. Thus A, may be 
like B. byt there is no analogy between A. and B.; it is an abuse 
of the word to speak so, and it Jeads to much confusion of thought, 
If A, has the same relation to B. which C. has to D. then there is 
an analogy. Ifthe first relation be well known, it may serve to ex- 
plain the second, which is less known: and the transfer of name from 
oue of the terms in the relation best known, to tts corresponding term 
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ia the other, causes no confusion, but on the contrary tends lo remind 
ws of the similarity that exists in these relations ; and so assists the 
mind instead of misleading it.”” (Copleston’s Enquiry, p- 122.) 


In this statement Mr. Grinfield conceives, that ‘« there is 
some truth mingled with an important fallacy.” The troth 
which he admits is this: that, “‘ according to the strict 
meaning of the word analogy, there must be more than two 
things which are compared.” The fallacy which he thinks 
he has discovered he shall state for himself. 


“Itis not true, that A. need only be like B., it must also have 
some common likeness to C., or there could be no analogy dedu- 
cible between them. The ratio (Asyo) between A. and B. must 
be of that strict nature which does not admit of their reference to 
any third term ; they are referred to each other exclusively in re- 

spect of dimension. But if there were no universal properties be- 
longing to A., B., C., D., they would not be compared in any way 
as magnitudes ; there could be no common properties predicated 
concerning them, and in that case there could be no asaaAcysa sub- 
sisting amongst them.”” (Vind. Anal. Part I. p. 4.) 


It is thus evident from the very outset of his argument, 
that Mr. Grinfield has not clearly understood the statement 
which he has judged it necessary to attack. He conceives 
that Dr. Copleston is speaking of mathematical analogies ; 
and in his anxiety to serve the cause of truth, by detecting 
and exposing a presumed fallacy, he has submitted to much 
painful exercise of thought; and ‘taken the trouble of writing 
largely on a subject of which he confesses that he did not 
possess the necessary previous knowledge. Being no ma- 
thematician, he takes up a mathematical question which has 
no real relation to Dr. Copleston’s argument. And, by the 
assistance of what he calls “‘ general logic,” he has arrived 
at conclusions which he never could have reached, had not 
his first mistake thrown him at once out of his true course, 
to adopt the quotation used by the “ Inquirer,” upon a 
dillerent occasiva, 


“ Ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air.” 


Mr. Dalby, who we suspect is a mathematician, which 
Mr. Grinfietd confessedly is not, has thus taoght him the 
danger of venturing blindfold into Euclid’s armoury in search 
of offensive weapons. 


** Comparison,” he observes, “has surely but two branches. 
The likenesses of things (which is similitude, or resemblance) must 
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furnish one of these; the likeness of their relations (which T must 
not yet call analogy) supplies the other, I should assert, but that 
you disallow the zxdependent existence of the latter, in morals, 
which is confessedly the widest field of exercise for the human 
jadgment. In morals, I say, for you admit that there may be, 
elsewhere, ‘ a comparison of bare proportions,’ founded on ‘a 
mere likeness of relations*.’ I should have conjectured, that 
you meant here to except the case of Mathematics, (Euclid hav- 
ing defined mathematical analogy to consist in ‘ the similitude of 
ratios,’) but that you have formally argued against such excep- 
tion t. In fact, this argument is the principal weapon with which 
you combat the propriety of Dr. C.’s definition ; a circumstance 
which surprised me at first, because he has not used one ‘ inference 
arising from mathematical investigations’ in support of it. But I 
perceive { that you have inadvertently restricted the import of the 
symbols A, B,C, D, employed by him, to mathematical quantities, 
whereas they are (as you will acknowledge, on re-consideration) 
intended to designate any four things capable of constituting an 
analogy. With this observation, I, who confine myself to the 
task of replying to your objections, might wave all farther com- 
ment on what you have alleged, on the assumption of his having 
been swayed in framing his account of the nature of analogy, by 
a regard to ‘the ordinary use of the word’ by geometers§. But 
since you have, on this occasion, exhibited in detail the principle, 
to which, without much farther demonstration, you afterwards re- 
fer invariably for confutation of Dr. C.’s position—I should do you 
wrong, were I not to consider what you have thus urged, atten- 
tively. To save time, I will borrow the term which you have 
adopted, in stating this principle; viz. congeniality. From your 
context I gather that you mean by it—sameness of kind, indi- 
cated by the possession of common properties ||. And I conjec- 
ture that you have preferred it to homogeneity, because the latter 
is, in general, strictly construed, and you have need of a term 
which shall apply both to perfect and imperfect sameness of kind q. 
This is fair and convenient. 

.“* Now the principle itself is, that ‘it is this very congenialily 
pervading the subjects of every definite science, which furnishes 
the substratum of analogy **. And herein resides the likeness, 
which you afterward declare essential to ‘ any two or more moral 
subjects t+,’ in order that they should enter into an analogy, and. 
which you instance forthwith in the case of those which are 
geometrical : viz. lines, surfaces, and solids. These are, I under- 
stand you to say, alike, inasmuch as they are congenial ; and con- 





* « Letter, p. 33.’” + “Ibid. p. 3-—-8/? 
> “ Ibid, p. 4. 1. 19-25," § “ Ibid. p 3.” 

| “ Ibid p. 5, 6, 7. 10. 19%. 14. 17. 20, &e.” 

@ “ Ibid. p. 6. (and Note,) p. 9, 24, &c.” 

** + Jbid. p. 7.” ++ “ Ibid, p. 24." 
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genial, inasmuch as they are magnitudes. There is, you allow, @ 
subordinate distinction between perfectly homogencous magni- 
tudes, (as line to line,) and partly heterogeneous magnitudes, (as 
line to solid.) Still, you contend, that both these classes 
ave ultimately congenial. And so they are, by your own de- 
finition of the word. And so are, by parity of reasoning in 
morals, judgment and imagination, for they are both mental facul- 
ties, or revenge and mercy, for they are both passions, or, to go 


one step farther, bodily strength and cunning, for they are both 


4uman qualities, ‘Ihe very same process of abstraction, by which 
the commen notion of magnitude is elicited from ine, surface, and 
solid, presents us with the genus passion, when it is applied to re- 
venge and mercy, and so on with the rest. Are they therefore 
Like each other, in any recognized sense of the word? Surely not. 
But, to confine ourselves a little while longer to the mathemati- 
cian’s provinee, does‘he ever admit that a line is /ike a surface, ot 
talk of the resemblance of either of these toa solid? I may ven- 
ture to say that he does not, scanty as my knowledge is of his 
operations, Suppose, however, that he did, This would not 
establish your position at all. For, would he, or eoudd he, employ 
this fact, in any shape, to demonstrate an analogy to subsist among 
anyof them? Ifso, Euclid has forgotten himself, in having made 
no mention of the likeness of congeniality, in his somewhat prolix 
enunciation of a test for the ascertaining geometrical analogies, 
Should you urge that the definition referred to implies the * com- 
mon quality of extension’ in the subjects of these analogies; I 
grant the fact as readily as I have granted that they are * magni- 
tudes,’ and have still to ask whether mathematicians call lines and 
surfaces /ihe, (or similar,) because they are extended, or even 
whether they ever infer such likeness or similarity from that 
fact. On the contrary, it is well known that they would uno ore, 
pronounce any such fashion a solecism in language, and a funda- 
mental error of conception. 

‘If these observations are just, they invalidate (I conceive) 
your assertion of a similarity of subjects necessarily implied in 
the expression of a similarity of geometrical ratios. For you will 
readily allow the geometer to have a better right than any one 
else to determine where any proposed term, as ‘ similarity,’ or 
‘ likeness,’ can, or cannot, be applied with propriety to the things 
which fall within his province.” (Dalby’s Defence, p. 38.) 


Dr. Copleston has briefly suggested his opinion, that Mr, 
Grintield was betrayed into bis mathematical disquisition by 
the same error of conception to which it is attributed by Mr. 
Dalby ; and he distinctly declares, that the general signs 
used in his statement, which Mr. Grinfield has regarded as 
uppropriate to geometry, have no connexion with geometry 
as such, but are used merely to represent any four terms, 
between which there is a sameness or a similitude of rela- 
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tion. After this clear disclaimer, we were, we will own, 
beyond measure astonished to find Mr. Grinfield, in his se- 
cond pamphlet, hazarding such an assertion as this: ‘* Your 
definition of analogy was confessedly mathematical.” (Vind. 
Anal. Part II. p. 22. 

It has been observed of some legal advocates, that the 
confidence of their language and manner always increases 
in proportion to their knowledge of the real weakness of 
their cause. We will not undertake to say, that this is Mr. 
Grinfield’s policy ; but we cannot help suspecting, that he 
is not quite satistied that the public will consider his error to 
be so extremely natural as he chuses to represent it to be. 
And though, with an allowable attachment to a new study, 
he cannot altogether refrain, even in his second publication, 
from referring to Euclid (p.40), and mathematical propor- 
tions (p. 42); and from expressions of his hope, that the pains 
he bestowed upon this part of his reasoning have not been 
lost, we are of opinion, that he would willingly have been 
spared the trouble in which this unfortunate misconceptioa 
has involved him. Especially as Mr. Dalby has shewn, 
that he is not yet competent to the management of a mathe- 
matical argument; and Dr. Copleston has informed him of 
a fact which he would have known had he been better ac- 
quainted with the science ; viz. that the definition prefixed 
to the fifth book of Euclid, which states analogy, or propor- 
tion, to be the similitude of ratios, ‘‘ is justly rejected as 
spurious ; because it exceeds the province of geometry, 
being, in fact, a metaphysical, not a mathematical definition,” 
(Remarks, p. 58.) | 

Mr. Grinfield’s logic meets with no better reception from 
Mr. Dalby than his mathematics. 


“¢ T will here summarily avow my belief, says he, to be, that you 
have supposed a logical denomination capable of producing a prac- 
tical conviction, in morals, as well as in mathematics. For instance, 
you have called a line and a solid, ‘ reason’ and ‘ instinet,’ con- 
genial* ; you have justified the propriety of this appellation, by 
your circumstantial definition of the term; and, then, have re- 
quired us to admit, on the strength of it, that a line is /ike a solid, 
reason like instinct; and, afterward, by extension of the same 
principle, that human wisdom is /ike tliat ineffable attribute of 
God, by which he hath ‘ made the heavens t,’ and ‘ founded the 
earth ¢.. Whereas the writer whom you criticise has not at- 
tempted to refine on the vulgar notion of likeness, or to demand 
that it be invariably attached to any abstract idea, (as that of con- 





* « | adopt this term in the wish to combine brevity with fairness.” 
t age Ry 
t “ Psal, exxxvi. 5.” t “ Prov. iii, 19.” 
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geniality, but has merely admonished men not to confound it, es- 
pecially in their aspirations after the knowledge of * things above,’ 
with another notion, of distinct character and different application, 
viz. that of correspondence, (or homology.) ‘He has reminded us, 
that we have no reason, a priori, to predicate likeness of the cor- 
respondent ferms of an seadeny, moral or mathematical, He docs 
not deny that they may be like; he only contends that they are 
not so necessarily *.’* (Dalby’s Defence, p. 45.) 


Again, 


“You have supposed the question to be put, * How do we dis- 
cover any such common Veneer ows of properties in two subjects?’ 
And you answer, ‘ By judging from the similarity of their effects }.’ 
You must mean here in morals, for in mathematics you have not, 
surely, discovered lines, surfaces and solids, to be magnitudes by 
the similarity of their effects. In morals, then. All that I shall 
remark is, that judgment formed on such observed similarity of two 
effects not altogether identical, (suppose the hut of the beaver, and 
the dwelling-house of man,) be they ever so much alike, —- 
poses the exercise of abstraction, (i. e. the collecting their features 
of agreement, exclusively of the points in which they differ.) And 
this process (abstraction) was the way in which, as I endeavoured 
to shew, you must proceed in all cases to arrive at congeniality, or 
community of properties, simply because they are abstract ideas. 
Wherefore I object to your theory of analogy, which rests  ezclu- 
sive/y on this basis, that it will often require long conduct‘of an 
operation hard to pursue far, and in the course of which thousands 
lose their way every day. [Dr. C. shews a less hazardous, a 
broader road, without absolutely shutting up this.] To your 
theory, 1 say, for the practice which you should institute on 
it is as much too narrow, (as it appears to me,) as. the 
theory itself is too operose. Many of the most sublime dis- 
coveries in natural philosophy, (for example,) even of an identity 
of causes, have been derived from the observation of effects prima 
facie, altogether dissimilar, nay, directly opposed to each other. 
Besides, similarity of effect does not always accompany, and thus 
indicate similarity of rank among things related to each other ; 
(e. g. revenge occupies a place in the bad man’s heart similar to 
that of forgiveness in the good Christian’s; yet their effects. arc 
opposite.) Now you would not exclude similarity of rank. from 
furnishing a basis of analogy, 1 am sure, Do we not frequently 
speak of titles and offices, in ancient governments, ‘ analogous’ 
to those which exist in modern constitutions? Yet the effects, of 
the former and of the latter could not strike us as similar, if they 
presented themselves to us fully. The materials on which they 
wrought were very different; the circumstances under which, 
equally so. ‘Io take one example in illustration of what has been 
suggested in these few last sentences. The sense of honour, ac- 
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cording to Montesquieu *, is the chief motive of personal feeling 
by which a monarchical government is upheld; and the fear of 
violent death &c, serves the some office’in a despot’s state. Here 
is an analogy, if any where; sense of honour is te the monarchy 
what fear is to the despotism—where is the observable similarity of 
effects between sense of honour and fear, or between monarchy 
and despotism ? 

‘In fine, analogy does not imply (any more than it excludes) 
resemblance of its subjects, but it does imply, and is suggested by, 
correspondence in rank, of the first with the third, the second with 
the fourth, numbered according to the order in which we think of 
them. Mathematicians call this correspondence, homology, aud 
regulate all their statements of proportions by it.” (Dalby’s De- 
fence, p. 53.) 


We might, perhaps, be inclined to smile at the laboured 
errors of Mr. Grinfield’s argument, did we not find it lead- 
ing him to such conclusions as these: that Dr. Copleston is 
‘* lending the weight of his name and character to delasive 
speculations, which must inevitably lead to the increase of 

theism and Infidelity :’ (Vind. Anal. Part [. p. 14.) that 
‘his theology is heterodox and his logic unsound ;” and 
that he has *‘ laboured to establish conclusions which a good 
man should have hesitated to avow.” (Vind. Anal. Part IL. 
p. 90.) 

This, to say the least of it, is harsh and unbecoming lan- 
guage, and not likely to conciliate the favour of his readers 
towards his own imaccuracies, Before he ventured upon 
bringing forward so grave a charge, it surely behoved him to 
be especially careful that he never mistook the scope of the 
author's reasoning, or the meaning of his words; that he 
never imputed to him what he had not said, or derived con- 
sequences from his expressions which he disavowed. But 
Mr. Dalby shews, we think most satisfactorily, that Mr. Grin- 
field ‘‘ combats views no where to be found in Dr. Cople- 
ston’s book, nor deducible by sound inference from any thing 
which is found there.” And this he does in a manner against 
which no exception can be justly taken; by contrasting the 
passages on which Mr. G. has raised so lively an alarm, with 
the representation which he has given of their import,  -Fol+ 
lowing this course, he discusses ~separately every charge 
which Mr. Grinfield has brought against Dr. Copleston’s 





* «“ Esprit des Loix, b. i, c. 6.9. 1 quote this sentiment of his for Ulustration’s 
sake only, of course. Like many others of his ingeoious positions, it exhibits a 
materially defective view of the subject which he is handling. Still it is an 
austogical view of two relations.” C 
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language, and shews how entirely his argament, when fairly 
stated, is free from his assailant’s objections. The following 
passage, which concludes this part of his defence, cohtains 
so salutary and seasonable a caution to the irritable and hasty 
writer whom he is addressing ; and is in all respects so cred- 
itable to his own talents. and feelings, that we cannot také 
our leave of Mr. Dalby’s candid and sensible publication 
better than by laying it before our readers. 


This is Dr, C.’s own application of Ais own account of an- 
alogy, to terms which you admit to be applied to the Almighty in 
an analogical sense: ‘Being borrowed from other — he 
argues, ‘they cannot adequately describe his nature and proceed- 
ings. They are the dest means, indeed the only means, we have 
of expressing our thoughts upon this subject at all, but. they ought 
never to be used without a reverential sense of their imperfection ; 
and the rule of interpreting them as relative to oursélves is an ad- 
mirable preservative against many mistakes and perplexities, into 
which men are led by a critical analysis of scriptural terms.’ The 
rest of the note bearing on this application is of course to be in- 
terpreted by this its principal member, in what terms soever it may 
express indignation at the reproach of atheism and infidelity, cast 
on those who have denied the certainty of a resemblance between 
God's attributes and man’s faculties. 

** Now let us once more consider what it is that you object to 
this modest and reasonable rule of interpreting Scripture. Wherein 
do you differ from the Enquirer ? Simply on this point, that, whereas 
he finds in holy writ, a revelation of active causes in the Deity, cor- 
respondent, in relation to their effect, to certain passions, faculties, 
&c, in man, and called by the names of those passions, faculties, 
&c. in benevolent accommodation to the narrowness of our com- 
prehensions ; but draws back from reasoning therefore, on the for- 
mer, as if they were rea/ly like in their nature to the latter; you, 
on the contrary, insist on concluding on the same scriptural 
grounds that they are in ‘ some real sense, though in an infinitely 
small degree, similar and congenial.’ 

* Sir, 1 firmly believe, that no two sincere Christians, who are 
both earnestly seeking the truth, with prayer to God for grace to 
aid them, and with unfeigned respect for the authority of those 
‘burning and shining lights’ with whom he hath, from time to 
time, blessed his Church, are ever far asunder from each other in 
their convictions respecting things spirtual. Only let each re- 
frain from charging the other with prom ing opinions perilous 
to the souls of his brethren, until he has fully ascertained that be 
differs essentially from him in an article of faith. Impute it to the 
hearty desire which I feel to reconcile your views with those of the 
Enquirer, which have been so satisfactory to my own mind, that I 
take the liberty of intreating you to re-examine the grounds of 
your opposition _ and see whether they be not much too 
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narrow and unsubstantial, to justify the continuance of your hos. 
tility to his positions.” (Dalby’s Defence, p. 68.) 


Such a visitation as this would have induced some persons 
to enquire seriously and coolly into the grounds of their rea- 
sohing, which had subjected them to so grave a rebuke. 
They woald have felt the correction the more severely, from 
the very courteousness with which it was applied: and if 
they had not withdrawn altogether from the contest, they 
would at least have learned to maintain it with more temper, 
and more circumspection, Bat unhappily, in this instance, 
gentleness failed of its due effect. Instead of calmly recon- 
sidering his statements, before further castigation had in- 
creased the irritation of his mind; Mr. Grintield rushes on 
with desperate courage, determined, if possible, to provoke 
the Enquirer himself to a contest. 


Aut spoliis ego jam raptis laudabor opimis 
Aut leto insigni. 


This alternative alone will satisfy him; and impatient of 
delay, he adopts rather a novel method of arousing his tardy 
foe, by putting forth the following regular literary challenge, 
which we extract for the edification of our readers, who 
probably will consider it as equally felicitous in conception, 
language, and design. It appeared thus in an Oxford News- 


paper. 


“ To rue Eprtor.—Having observed in your last week’s Pa- 
er a series of ‘‘ Queries’ on the subject of a Letter which was 
ately addressed to the Provost of Oriel, I think it due to myself 

and others thus publicly to state, that it is not my present intention 
to. reply to any unauthorized ‘defence’ of his friends, still less 
to notice the questions of any anonymous Enquirer. My letter 
is before the public, and if it be worthy of an answer, let him to 
whom it was addressed come forward as my antagonist. 

The Author of Vindicie Analogice, 

Bath, March 12, 1822.” 

(Copleston’s Remarks, p. 45. Note.) 


Doubtless it was imagined that such an appeal could not 
be disregarded, 


tuba terribilem sonitum procul ere canoro 
Increpuit, Sequitur clamor. 


and it was not comers without some feeling of disappoint- 
ment, that Mr. Grinfield learnt from Dr. Copleston, that he 
‘“‘ did not come forward in obedience to his call ;” and that he 
deemed the challenge itself to be ‘somewhat strange and 
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unreasonable.” But whatever might be Ais disappointment 
at the neglect which attended his appeal ; it could not equal 
our own, when we learned from himself, in his second pam- 
phlet, the motives which induced him to publish it. The 
conduct which we had ignorantly attributed to an anxiety for 
combat, was produced, it appears, by an apprehension of at- 
tack. Mr. Grinfield, it seems, lived in alarm: he fancied 
that a host was leagued against him ; that all Oriel College, 
‘the School of Speculative Philosophy in England,” as, 
whether in fear or scorn we know not, it has been styled by 
the Northern Critics, was combined to put him down; and 
to divert if possible the flood of replies with which he was 
about to be overwhelmed, he deemed it necessary to adver- 
tise, with the caution of a money lender, that noe but prin- 
cipals will be dealt with. 


«“ The plain fact,’’ he says, “was this; I Aad determined to 
answer him, (Mr. Dalby,) when I was attacked in an Oxford 
Paper by some anonymous ‘ Enquirer.” It then immediately 
struck me, that if I priteety came forward to answer any ‘ unau- 
thorised’ defence, I should expose myself to be called upon for 
similar replies, from the whole cohort of your friends and ad- 
mirers— 

¢ Thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa.’ 
With the full advice of my friends, I therefore wrote to inform him 
of my determination, and at the same time sent that letter to the 
Oxford Paper, which you have been at the pains to transcribe. 
You have now, Sir, a faithful statement of this affair; and I trust 
it will no longer appear to you ‘ somewhat strange and unreason. 
able.’ p. 46.” (Vind. Anal. Partll. p. $8.) 

Having thas enabled Mr. Grinfield to explain his own 
conduct, we shall proceed to examine some of the more pro- 
minent of the remaining objections in his first Pamphtet ; 
giving at the same time the substance of the answers which 
they have received from Dr. Copleston. To him it would be 
great injustice not to suffer him to be heard in his own de- 
fence; and we ave well convinced that Mr. Griafield would 
not thank us, if we neglected to confront him with the anta- 
gonist whom he has so importunately summoned to the con- 
flict. 

‘The main difference between Mr. Grinfield and the Pro- 
vost of Oriel has been already alluded to, and may perhaps 
be taus briefly stated. Mr. Grinfield maintains, that analogy 
depends — a likeness of things as well as a likeness of re- 
lations. r. Copleston holds, that the likeness of relations 


is the grouud of analogy; and that the likeness of things is 
unessential. There may, or may not be a resemblance be- 
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tween the corresponding terms, there must be a sameness or 
similarity of relation. Unfortunately, in arguing his case, 
Mr. Grinfield has assumed that Dr. Copleston has asserted, 
what he certainly no where holds, nor is it at all necessary to 
his argument; viz. that there is no resemblance in the cor- 
responding terms. Dr. Copleston distinctly replies, “‘ I said 
no such thing.” (Remarks, p. 36.) An answer which Mr. 
Grinfield warmly objects to, as deficient in courtesy. But 
he should remember how many odious inferences he has 
drawn from this one presumed position of the ‘ Enquirer :” 
that, upon no better foundation than this, he has raised a 
charge of ‘ ignorance of his subject ;’ of ‘* confounding the 
provinces of reason and imagination ;” of ‘ unintentionally 
aiding the cause of atheism and infidelity ;” and other such 
like errors of the understanding and judgment. Now these 
are hard sayings, and grievous to be borne ; and assuredly 
they should not be uttered unless*they can be fully proved. 
If then Mr. Grinfield has mistated the Provost of Oriel’s 
heads, and charged him with such delinquencies upon the 
ground of that mistatement, he should consider how far he 
is entitled to a milder answer. Jt is clear to us that this is 
the fact. And we are glad to find that it was also clear to 
Mr. Dalby; for he has evidently considered the subject with 
great calmness, and his tract shews him to be fully compe. 
tent to its discussion. 

Much then of Mr. Grinfield’s reasoning, in his first Pam- 
philet, might have been spared ; and all the bitter tone of in- 
vective which deforms his second production, would, we 
think, have found no place there, had he duly weighed the 
provocation which he had perhaps inadvertently given ; and 
fairly appreciated the measured language in which Dr. Co- 
pleston has drawn up his defence against grievous, galling, 
and unmerited accusations. 

The terms of commendation in which Dr. Copleston has 
spoken of Archbishop King’s sermon, when applying the 
doctrine of analogy to the solution of Scripture difficulties, 
have given great offence to Mr. Grintield; who has hastily 
imputed to him a design of paironizing every error into 
which the Archbishop hes fallen in the course of his dis- 
¢ussion; and seems to feel himself at liberty to interpret 
Dr. Copleston’s meaning by Dr. King’s language; and by 
bis own representations of the reasoning and meaning of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, to supply every defective link in 
the chain of evidence by which he would substantiate bis 
charges acainst the Provost of Oriel. ) 
This, we confess, appears to us to he a little disingenuons, 
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Dr. Copleston bad himself drawn out a statement of what 
he considered to be the Archbishop’s argument, and in 
which he of course included all that he meant to employ or 
commend. 

By this statement, therefore, and by this alone, he should 
have been judged. He had complained, that Archbishop 
King was not always sufficiently guarded and precise in his 
use of language: a candid mind might therefore have safely 
given him credit for including under the expressions thug 
excepted against, all that merited such reprehension; and 
especially all that were not necessary to the argument which 
had been made the subject of commendation. Any pas; 
sages or terms which Mr. Grinfield deemed justly liable to 
censure he might have fairly produced, as detracting from 
the general merit of the Prelate’s discourse, and lessening 
its general authority. But he should not have acoused 
the Provost of approving of them; he should not have 
used their language as indicative of the Provost’s mean- 
ing; nor should he haye endeavoured to support his charges 


by comments upon their presumed sense and mischievous 
tendency. 


‘‘In applying the doctrine of analogy so explained,’ Dr, 
Copleston observes, ‘“ to the solution of Scripture difficul- 
ties, 1 have professed my obligations to Archbishop King,. and 
have carefully avoided that error (the only material one into 
which he seems to have fallen, and which must, I think, be 
regarded rather as a slip than a deliberate opinion,) that ‘ wis- 
dom, as in us, may be as different from what we call so in God, 
as light in our conception is different from the motion in the 
air that causes it.’ § 16. He has also unwarily, and unnecéssaril; 
to his own argument, used the phrase different nature*, when 
speaking of the divine attributes ; but it is in a which re- 
presents them as the ‘true originals’ of which the qualities of his 
creatures are but shadows and resemblances; and not only does 
the tenor of this passage, but still more the tone and spirit of the 
whole sermon clearly prove, that the author's view of the subject 
was not such as a controversialist, taking advantage of this. casual 
expression, might represent it to be, or that he dreamt of weaken- 





* « If we would speak the truth, those properties, and operations, 

names of which we transfer to God, are but faint oe egpep 
rather indeed emblems and parabolical figures of the divine attributes, which 
they are designed to signify ; whereas his attributes are the originals, the true 
real things of a nature so infinitely superior and different from any thing we dis- 
cern in his creatures, or that can be conceived by finite understandings, that we 
cannot with reason pretend to make any other deductions from the natures of one 
to that of the others, than those he has allowed us to make; or extend thé pa- 


rallel auy further than that very instance, ebich resembiance designed 
to teach us.” § 7. _ ” - 
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ing those religious impressions which unite the heart of man to his 
Maker, and fill him with sentiments of gratitude, affection and 
adoration. His main purpose is to correct that peremptory and 
dogmatical theology, which reasons upon the divine nature with 
the same confidence as upon the human, because the same names 
are employed in treating of both: and he has the merit of open- 
ing to our view with much originality the source of this perplexing 
and often pernicious error. ‘That his language is not sufficiently 
precise and guarded to be secure from controversial cavils I readil 
admit ; and of its occasional laxity and vagueness I had myself 
complained ; but of this I am very sure, that no man of candid 
mind, reading for instruction and edification, and interpreting what 
is vague or careless by what is plain, explicit, and unequivocal, 
can be misled either in his judgment of the author's meaning, or in 
the general application of his rule for solving Scripture difficulties.” 
(Remarks, p. 40.) 


We are entirely of this opinion. To those indeed who 
will read and interpret the Archbishop’s sermon with the 
spirit of an angry controversialist, passages will present 
themselves which are open to cavil and objection ; and un- 
doubtedly others may be found which more temperate judges 
would be glad to see corrected. But, whatever may be the 
failures of that author, surely it was not necessary to repre- 
sent Dr. Copleston as having denied all similarity between 
the Divine attributes and human virtues, because he has con- 
tended that analogy does not mean the likeness of two 
things, but the similarity or sameness of two relations ; and 
has commended a Sermon in which the doctrine of analogy 
so understood, is applied to the elucidation of a serious and 

erplexing difficulty arising out of the language of Scripture. 
We say that it was not necessary, on such grounds, to jm- 
pute to any Divine what, in the opinion of the accuser, con- 
stitutes ‘‘ a theological heresy ;” (Vind. Anal, Part IT. p. 36.) 
because a candid person might have perceived that the oon- 
sequence by no means followed of necessity from the pre- 
mises, even if they had been rightly stated. Bat when such 
a passage as the following was to be found in the author, and 
had not only not escaped the notice of his accuser, but had 
been actually quoted by him; we really are at a loss to 
account for the unfortunate perversity of that mind which, 
instead of seeing in these expressions a proof that its former 
view of the author’s argument had been erroneous, can cite 
it with a triumphant sneer, as a testimony that he is “‘ willin 
to sacrifice even his logic to his better feelings.” (Vind. 
Anal. Part I. p. 41.) The passage to which we allude is this : 
‘* Of this we are sure, that whatever is really valuable or ex- 
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cellent in ourselves, exists in an infinite degree of excellence 
in God; and it is only in so far as we have any thing good 
in us, that we venture to transfer and a he vom to his na- 
ture the language proper to our own.” ( pleston’s Inquiry, 
», 134.) 

Really when we contrast this sentence with the represen- 
tation which Mr. Grinfield has given of Dr. Copleston’s 
reasoning, and consider the avowed purpese for which he has 
quoted it, yiz. to fasten inconsistency upon him as well as 
heterodoxy ; we cannot think that Dr. Copleston has over- 
stepped the limits of fair defence when he says, ‘* Mr. G, 
knows very well that I have said directly the opposite of 
what he thus imputes to me.” And while we extract the 
remainder of the paragraph, because we think it just and 
reasonable that a person thus attacked should be allowed to 
manage his defence in his own words, we earnestly intreat 
the Author of Vindiciwa Analogice to compare the language 
of the Remarks, written under such a provocation, with his 
own throughout the whole of his second pamphlet; and we 
will then leave him to determine for himself, in some cooler 
moment, which can be most justly blamed for “ harshness 
und severity,” (Vind, Anal. Part il. p-10.) for ‘* petulance 
and irritation.” (Ibid. p. 37.) 


* He speaks,” says Dr. Copleston, “ of this passage as incon- 
sistent with my logic * : yet he does not contrast it with other pas- 
sages of the book to shew that it 1s incompatible with what I haye 
elsewhere said. If indeed there had been ambiguous passages 
capable of being construed into a contradiction, and also capable of 
being reconciled with it, the rule of candour and of common sense 
would have required that the doubtful should have been interpreted 
by the certain: for he would not, I should hope, insinuate that the 
passage above quoted is the only one in which the same sentiment 
is expressed. Against the possibility of such a supposition I will 
venture to appeal not only to the whole tenor of the Discourses, 
but to the argument itself as it is developed in the Note in ques- 
tion. The object of that argument is frequently declared to be, to 
check the presumptuous practice of specu/ating and reasoning ab- 
stractedly on the divine nature, and to shew from the nature of the 
terms sea i why the conclusions so obtained may often be at 
variance with one another, even when no rule of logic appears to 
have been violated in the process. My words are, ‘ There is surely 
more than enough both in reason and in Scripture to repress the 
rash supposition, that we are justified in reasoning upon God’s 
nature as we would upon our own: that is, in drawing ‘infer- 
ences from those attributes in him which we call wisdom, jus- 
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tice, merey, with the same confidence that we do from those qua- 
lities in ourselves, as if the words were expressive of the same 
determinate notion which we annex to them when speaking of 
ourselves *.’”? (Copleston’s Remarks, p. 43.) 


Mr. Grinfield has expressed himself with considerable 
warmth, on the manner in which Dr. Copleston has animad- 
verted upon two misquotations made by him from the En- 
quiry. Of these Dr. C. writes thus, 


“‘ That the qualities spoken of correspond respectively I have 
uniformly maintained; but their similarity I have said will be 
‘according as the things we speak of are more or less of a kindred 
nature +.’ It is therefore with some concern I find that Mr. Grin- 
field, when referring to this passage {, entirely omits the words just 
quoted: and it appears to me still more extraordinary, that he 
should give the following passage as an extract from my work, with 
all the formality of a quotation. He represents me as complaining, 
that * it has been thought impious and atheistical to deny the like- 
ness and correspondence [of the divine attributes] to similar quali- 
ties existing in ourselves ||.’ ‘(he words, and correspondence, | am 
sorry to say, are Mr. Grinfield’s and not mine. My own statement 
was, that to deny the likeness of these corresponding qualities had 
been called impious and atheistical: a charge which appeared to 
me unreasonable as alleged against Archbishop King, and which 
there is no pretence whatever for alleging against myself, because 
I have no where denied the likeness of these qualities. If I had 
denied their correspondence, I should have contradicted the whole 
tenor of my argument, and have talked absolute nonsense. And 
yet not only in the passage just quoted does Mr. G, seem desirous 
of creating that impression, but when controverting a certain posi- 
tion of mine, which he calls ‘ giving up all the doctrines and 
proofs of natural religion at once,’ he proceeds to say, ‘If we are 
not to understand by the divine attribute of justice something re- 
sponsive and similar to justice and equity in men, what could we 
make of the term§?’ This mode of insinuating that a writer has 
maintained what he really has not, I must be allowed to say, is one 
of the most unjustifiable weapons that can be employed: in literary 
warfare.’ (Copleston’s Remarks, p. 48.) 


Mr. Grinfield’s answer is as follows; and however strong 
his language may appear, it is by no means one of the most 
highly coloured specimens that might be produced. 


“ You would insinuate, that I have designedly misrepresented 
your sentiments, because I had by accident inserted the words 
‘and correspundence,’ in representing your opiniemand that of 
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Archbishop King, respecting the Divine Attributes. This charge; 
Sir, is as ties as it is malignant. If I had any inéention of 
misrepresenting you, should I have given the very page by which 
I might have been detected? But the truth is, that [ was under 
no obligation to distinguish between your opinions and those of the 
Archbishop. You had not dropped a hint, that you differed from 
him on this subject; and even now you are answerable for all his 
opinions, since you have given the whole weight of your authority 
to the circulatlon of his Discourse.”’ (Vind. Anal. Part II. p. 60.) 


Remarking previously, that Mr. Grinfield has taken no 
notice of the first article in the charge, we will venture to 
ask him one or two plain questions ; for we may thus perhaps 
assist his cooler judgment in determining how far Dr. C. has 
unnecessarily alluded to his misquotations ; or the observa- 
tions which he has made upon them can be justly considered 
as ‘‘ ridiculous” in themselves, or ‘‘ malignant” in their 
motive. Is it not evident that, in the first instance, he has 
not cited the words in the manner best calculated to deter- 
mine the sense of the author? Is it not clear that, if they 
had been quoted as they were written, much of the force of 
the objection would have been at once taken off which he 
has raised against the sentence in the shape he has produced 
it? According to him, Dr. C. has said that, ‘‘ when we speak 
of the moral qualities of animals, we give them the same 
name as to similar qualities in ourselves, not on account of 
any similarity in the qualities.” ‘'This,” he adds, ‘* appears 
to me a most incredible and unheard of assertion.” 


“ I confess, I do not understand your limitation, when you say, 
this ‘ similarity may, or may not exist, according as the things we 
speak of are more or less of a kindred nature.’ But how, Sir, are 
we to judge of their nature, but by the qualities which they ex- 
hibit? For my part, I believe, that when ‘ sagacity, courage, fide- 
lity, love, jealousy, &c.’ are predicated of brute animals, they are 
predicated of them in the same sense, though not in the same 
degree, as they are predicated of us, i. e. they are similar in some 
respects, but not in others; because, with us, they are attended 
and regulated by some higher faculties which the brute does not 
possess. But, the common resemblance between them is quite 
sufficient to denominate them by the same name ; and when we do 
thus denominate them, I appeal to the common sense of all man- 
kind, whether we do not mean qualities of a kindred nature, as well 
as amere similarity of relations.’’ (Vind. Anal. Part I. p. 19.) 

Audi alteram partem. 


“* Thus too” says Dr. Copleston in his Enquiry, “ when we 
speak of qualities of things which are not cognizable by our senses 
except in their effects, we bestow the same name on account of 
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a real or supposed analogy, not on account of any similarity in 
the qualities themselves, which may or may not exist according as 
the things we ont o are more or less of a kindred nature. Sagacity, 
courage, fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are all predicated .of 
brute animals not less than of man, although they are not things 
of existences in themselves, but certain attributes or affections 
in them, exhibiting symptoms and producing effects corresponding 
with the symptoms and effects attendant upon those qualities 
in ourselves.” (Copleston’s Enquiry, p. 128.) 


We will leave our readers to decide from the evidence 
before them, how far this passage if Mr. G. had exhibited it 
unmutilated, would have afforded him an opportunity of 
suggesting such offensive questions as the following, which 
he has broken Dr. C’s sentence for the purpose of interlarding. 
‘** Are you then so sceptical as to suppose, that the fidelity 
of a dog bears no nearer resemblance to the same quality in 
ourselves, than it does to our cowardice or dishonesty? or, 
that the providence of the ant is not of a more kindred na- 
ture to our industry and foresight, than to our sloth or im- 
prudence?” (Vind. Anal; Part. I, p. 19.) 

We pass on.to the second part of the charge. With ‘re- 
ference to. this, we will ask Mr. Grinfield to reconsider the 
whole passage well ; first as it was written, and then as he has 
cited it. We think he will perceive that, inadvertently as 
we are ready to allow if he pleases, but still really, he has so 
altered Dr. Copleston’s words as to make a very material 
change in the meaning of the sentence. We wish him fut- 
ther to consider, whether he does not make Dr. C. complain 
that it has been thought impious and atheistical to deny the 
correspondence of the divine attributes to similar qualities 
existing in ourselves ; and whether he does not now perceive 
that the very terms employed by Dr. C. admit their corres- 
pondence, and remark only that a censure has been levelled 
against those who deny the likeness of these confessedly 
corresponding qualities*. If this be so, and whether it be 
so or not our readers will be the judges; surely it is not 
surprising that Dr. C. should wish to be rightly understood. 
It cannot be termed “ ridiculous” in him to endeavour to 
relieve himself by a true statement of his words from an 
allegation founded upon a misquotation: nor can there be 
any pretence for calling him “ malignant,” because in plain 
unaffected language, he points out the wrong he has suffered, 
and protests against the impression which this mistatement is 
likely to create to his prejudice. 





* Vide Copleston’s Enquiry, p. 132. 
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in common with many other persons of morbidly irritable 
temperament, Mr. Grinfield suffers himself, upon all occa- 
sions, to scatter the most injurious insinuations, and to speak 
in the most contemptuvus and uncompromising tone of an 
opponent. And yet it is scarcely possible for the per- 
son whom he attacks to reply in language sufficiently tem- 
perate to disarm his resentment. ‘Thus we find him over- 
whelming Archbishop King with rhetorical ornaments of this 
kind. At one time he is ‘‘ mystic and sceptical *,” at ano- 
ther “ vague and vacillating +” at another “* extravagant },” 
and at another, a ‘‘ meagre metaphysician §.”. While Dr. 
Copleston, through the greater part of the second pamphlet 
is addressed in a tone of the most studied contempt, which 
is not unfrequently heightened by a sneering introduction 
if his academical and clerical titles. We have no wish to 
give additional currency to the unjustifiable expressions: of 
an impetuous msn, and therefore we abstain from producing 
any specimens vi his talent for vituperation from the many 
instances which we have remarked as we perused his tracts. 
But we seriously beg Mr. Grinfield to ask himself, what was 
the object of his last pamphlet. If it was written to con- 
vince Dr. Copleston of the errors with which he thinks him 
chargeable ; ce he imagine that conviction will be rendered 
more certain by reproachful epithets and unbecoming sar- 
casm? If he willed to conciliate the favour of the public te 
what he may conceive ‘‘ the better reason ;” is he not aware, 
that the public will be no party to his violence? and that the 
tone which he has adopted is precisely that, which, as he 
would condemn it in another, others may be likely to censure 
in him. It is evident that he is angry, and uo person ex- 
pects clear reasoning or impartial judgment from an angry 
man. He must first learn to govern himself, before he can 
expect to influence any considerate reader: and he must 
guide his own words with discretion, or the world will not 
allow him to be a competent judge of the expressions of 
another. 

We will now take leave of Mr. Grinfield, not with an 
hostile feeling certainly, but with some concern for the situ- 
ation in which he has unhappily placed himself. Of the 
good intentions which first induced him to take up his pen 
we have no donbt; and his zeal is sufficiently demonstrated 
even by those parts of his two pamphlets which seem to us 
most objectionable. We assure him that we are not actuated 
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by any desire to depreciate his character, or to under-rate 
his general abilities, when we express our opinion that, as a 
controversialist he will never do himself credit, or the cause 
which he may advocate, service. He is too hasty, tvo con- 
fident, and if he will allow us to use the expression without 
offence, too irritable for theological controversy. ‘The days 
of the Warburtons are gone br and the world is grown 
wiser and better natured than to allow of those unseennty. 
freedoms, in which the greatest men have formerly indulged 
with impunity. It is not now sufficient that he who ander- 
takes to discuss a theological question brings to it all neces- 
sary previous knowledge, together with a power of fully 
understanding and accurately dissecting his antagonist’s 
reasoning, and of expressing his own opinions with clearness 
and precision. Besides all this, he must shew that he pos- 
sesses patience, forbearance, and candour. It is expected 
that he will judge his antagonist charitably, that he will ab- 
stain from railing words, and seek not only to convince him 
by sound argument, but if possible to win him also by meek- 
ness and courtesy. Ignorant persons may yield to an arro- 
gant and noisy disputant; the malevolent may riot in the 
sarcasms of an incensed combatant; and fhe enemies of -all 
religion may rejoice when her advocates thus expose them- 
selves. But wise and good men will grieve over such con- 
tests; and the quiet hour of sober reflection will bring 
nothing with it but painful suggestions to him, who cannot 
review his writings without finding in them proofs, that he 
has been careless of his neighbour’s peace, and of his own 
reputation. 

We will now recall the attention of our readers to a more 
pleasing, and a more profitable subject, by placing betore 
thei one instance of the additional light which Dr. Cople- 
ston has thrown upon the argument from analogy, avd its 
application to the question he is discassing. While exami- 
ning the subject with a view to the objections urged agaiast 
him by one of his opponents, he observed ar confusion 
frequently arising from not distinguishing analogical reason- 
ing from the mere use of analogical names. Men who em- 
ploy these names, without considering that they will not 
serve the same purpose in reasoning as if they were. direct 
and proper appellations, do not reason from analogy ; they 
expect demonstrative conclusions where they ought to draw 


analogical ones, and hence bewilder themselves with dift- 
culties of their own creation. 


“* It is of the essence” he observes, and the remark is important, 
** it is of the esssence of an‘argument from analogy to be probui/e 
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only, and not demonstrative. The d of probability are infi- 
nite, depending upon the extent and the importance of that curres«: 


pondence in the nature of the things treated: of, which isthe foun., 


dation of the comparison. The more points of correspondence we 
discover, the stronger is the ground of expectation that. we;shall 
et discover more ; and that the several uxcramined Cases, or Case 
itherto partially examined, will exhibit a correspondence, if not 
precisely the same, yet agreeing in all material respects with that 


already ascertained,” (Remarks, p. 53.) 


He appeals to.comparative anatomy for an illustration of 
this. fact: and the example which he produces of the nature 
of reasoning from analogy in the grammatical. structure of 
languages, recalls at once to our memory many ‘instances im 
which, as he observes, children and illiterate persons: have 
been led into mistakes by using this analogy improperly, and: 
presuming upen it in cases where it fails them altogether. 

‘We shall conclude our review of this valuable tract by the 
fellowing extract, in which the author first gives a clear ac- 
eount.of the object and use of Bishop Butler's celebrated 
werk; and then applies the argument from analogy .to the 
subject more immediately under his own consideration, in a 
manner which, we think, can leave no doubt on the mind of 
any candid and discerning reader of the powers of his mind,: 
and the utility of his labours. , 


‘€ One of the most illustrious examples of reasoning by analogy 
is the celebrated work of Bishop Butler. It is directed not against 
the atheist but the deist, taking for granted that the world was 
made and is governed by an infinitely wise and good Being. The 

oints then which the deist objects to in the scheme of Revelation 
he proves to correspond in character with those which are undeni- 
able in the constitution of nature : but if the one do not interfere 
with his belief in the agency of a wise, omnipotent, and benevolent 
Deity, why should the other? Thus much is sufficient to refute the 
objections of a deistical unbeliever. But he presses the argument 
still farther: for he demonstrates, that the peculiar difficulties 
objected to Christianity are just those which we might a priori ex- 
t from a contemplation of God's providence in the natural 
world. Thus instead of being difficulties and objections, they be- 
come proofs and confirmations of our faith. For if called upon to 
conjecture what wou/d be the nature of God’s dealings with man- 
kind in a new dispensation, we could have no better guide than 
the knowledge of what they have been heretofore. And again, if a 
dispensation were offered to our acceptance professing to come to 
God, in which there are certain peculiar and in some respects even 
unaccountable marks, corresponding with those of a dispensation 
acknowledged to be his, the natural conclusion would be, that this 
also is probably the work of the same author. 
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‘¢ This kind of argument admits, as was before observed, of 
infinitely various degrees of probability ; its force depending not 
only on the number of those points of coincidence which ard on 
vered, but on their peculiarity and their importance. Still, in itg 
most perfect form it amounts only to the evidence of probability, 
The mind however, when thus prepared by the removal of ground- 
less prejudices, is disposed to listen favourably to that body of 
positive proof upon which Christianity rests, to study it with doci- 
lity and attention, and to admit the truth of things so attested, 
without any scruple arising from their supposed antecedent impro- 
bability. 

‘“‘ In pursuing the argument of my own discourses, the work. of 
this excellent author was always present to my mind: and if that 
argument be well founded, it serves to stréngthen the conclusion 
for which Bishop Butler all along contends, by adding one more 
point of coincidence, and that one of no mean importance, to those 
which he has demonstrated to exist between the constitution of 
nature and the scheme of Revelation. For if the doctrine of pre- 
destination, as revealed in Scripture, be found to contain the same 
difficulty (and no other) which the doctrine of Necessity presents 
to our natural reason, the correspondence in so remarkable a parti- 
cular makes it credible at least, that the systems to which they re- 
spectively belong are derived from a common origin. And if, as 
upon a full examination appeared to be the case, the doctrine of 
an omniscient Creator and over-ruling Governor does not exclude 
the free agency of man, if the voice of reason pleads with equal 
force for each of these propositions in our visible and temporal con- 
cerns, we need not be surprised that the analogous truths should 
both be found inseparably combined in that revelation of God’s 
word, which makes known to us the invisible things of his king- 


dom, and is the guide to our spiritual and eternal interests.” 
(Remarks, p. 55.) 


If we have at all succeeded in carrying into effect the in- 
tentions with which we commenced this article, we shall 
have no apology to make to our readers for its length. It 
seems to us, that we are discharging a very usefal part of 
our duty, when we endeavour to lay before them a summary 
of those theological controversies which derive importance 
either from the subject of which they treat, or the ability 
they display. This attempt becomes more beneficial when, 
as in the present case, a valuable work is the object of attack ; 
and a question on which all are anxious to obtain additional 
information is obscured and perplexed by ill managed dis- 
cussion, and unprofitable contention. It is also very desi- 
rable, that every author who has devoted eminent talent to 
enquifies of considerable interest and common advantage, 
shoald have the benefit of some cool and impartial compa- 


rison of his arguments with the objections which have been 
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urged against them, by which the relative merits of the con- 
tending parties may be fairly laid-before the public. In 
undertaking this delicate and perilous office, we have been 
swayed by no private motives. Our judgment of Dr. 
Copleston’s Enquiry is already upon record : but this did not 

revent our giving full and careful attention to the exceptions 
which have been taken against it. The result of the inves- 
ligation has certainly been so far satisfactory to our own 
minds, as it has confirmed us in the propriety of our first 
opinions, It has also been agreeable, as it has afforded us 
an opportunity of expressing oar favourable sentiments of 
the candour and courtesy of one of Dr. Copleston’s oppo- 
nents ; of retracing in company with him and his enlightened 
adversary Philalethes, an argument which had afforded us 
much delight and information ; and of finding that argument 
re-stated by Dr. C. with additional strength, and aided by 
new and useful illustrations. And, as we proceeded in our 
labours, we derived valuable assistance from Mr. Dalby, 
whose intelligence and liberality render him a worthy de- 
fender of the Provost of Oriel. Of the rest of the contro- 
versy we will not say more than we have already expressed ; 
for we do not like to revert to an unpleasant topic. We will 
only add, that we hope we shall yet have occasion to meet 
Mr. Grinfield as an author, when his attention is directed .to 
subjects better suited to the turn of his mind; and these 
powers are not diverted from their proper course by the ex- 
citements of controversy. 








Art. VI. Napoleon in Evile; or, a Voice from St. 
Helena. The Opinions and Rejlections of Napoleon on the 
most important Events of his Life and Government, in his 
own Words. By Barry E. O'Meara, Esq. his late Sur- 
geon, Svo. 2Vols. 1/.8s. Simpkinand Co. 1822. 


Mr. O'MBaRA accompanied Bonaparte to St. Helena, as 
his surgeon, in 1815; and was dismissed from that office by 
the British Government on the 25th of July, 18L8. The 
present volumes contain notes of bis conversations and inter- 
course with the distinguished exile upon whom he attended 
during that period: and of course the whole interest of them 
will depend upon their authenticity. In proof of the oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed, Mr. O'Meara refers to a fac-simile 
of Bonaparte’s ak riting (the original of which he offers to 
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public inspection) prefixed to the present work, and the tes- 
timony of the Longwood household. For his accuracy, he 
states his own facility of listening without speaking, his 
power of putting leading questions, and his natural retentive- 
ness of memory. Besides these necessary qualifications, he 
mentions his custom of committing the respective conversa- 
tions to paper as soon as possible after their occurrence ; and, 
lastly, for the verity of the present transcript from these ori- 
ginal notes, he adduces the transmission of them from time 
to time to a friend in England, in whose possession they now 
remain, and who is ready, if required, to exhibit them. 

We have neither the wish nor the ability to contest this 
evidence: nay, we will go still farther, and we will readily 
admit that, for the most part, the several conversations re- 
corded bear internal marks which satisfy us that they really 
took place. Their general style is sufficiently marked and 
peculiar to convince even the most incredulous of theiriden- 
tity ; and they bear the same stamp and character, as every 
thing which hitherto has been known with certainty to have 

roceeded from Bonaparte. Mr. O'Meara therefore shall 
orn all the benefit which he can derive from an allowance of 
his authenticity. . 

There can be little doubt that his work will attract much 
attention: and moreover that it will be received not merely as 
a literary curiosity, as an entertaining piece of Boswellian 
Biography, and as an addition to the library of the hunter of 
anecdotes ; but that it will be held up as the manifesto of the 
individual whom it concerns ; that it will be vaunted as a test 
and touchstone of facts, by which the future historian is to be 
guided ; and that it will be made the foundation upon which 
the malice of faetion will endeavour to rest grave charges 
against the Allied Sovereigns who consigned Bonaparte to 
St. Helena, and the British Government which superintended 
the last years of his life in that Island. Hence then another 
question arises, exclusive of Mr, O'Meara’s authenticity. It 
is not to the degree of credit which is to be given to his report 
of the statements made by Bonaparte, but it is to the proba- 
bility of these statements themselves, that our attention must 
be directed.. Mr. O’Meara clearly is no more than an instru- 
ment, which has been played upon by a consummate master ; 
and it is to the hand which elicits the tones, not to the strings 
which give them out, that we must refer for our estimate of 
the master’s art. , : 

Now we are by no means surprized, that a person placed 
in Mr. O’Meara’s post, should have been dazzled, and ren- 
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dered giddy by his imaginary elevation ; nor are we inclined 
to condemn the feeling which commiserates fallen greatness, 
and is willing to see nothing but brightness in a star, 4 
its ascendant is passed, and itis ‘‘ shorn of its beams.” 
the contrary, we believe respect for those who have declined 
from a proud eminence to be the distinguishing mark of a ge- 
nerous spirit ; and had Mr. O'Meara employed himself in cir- 
culating calumnies against Bonaparte, rather than in sound- 
ing his panegyric, we should have been much less disposed 
to esteem him as a man,vor to trust him as a memoir writer. 
But the case is widely different, as it respects Bonaparte 
himself. He knew that he had in Mr. O’ Meara, an ear open 
to receive, and ahand greedy to treasure up, every syllable 
which fell from his lips; and it was doubtless his interest, in 
the first place, to extend the influence which he could not fail 
to obtain over him; and, in the second, so to measure his 
words, and regulate his subjects, that the “ careless drop- 
pings of his idle talk,” should form in detail a series of justi- 
ficatory pieces to his past condact. This we think is the key 
to Mr. O'Meara’s book. Besides this we have satisfied our- 
selves from it, that the estimate which, from his public acts 
we had always formed of Bonaparte’s character, was in the 
main correct: and that, however extraordinary his powers of 
a certain class undoubtedly were, and however paradoxical 
the assertion may seem, the unprecedented aggrandizement 
which he obtained, was in many points to be ascribed rather 


to that which was defective in his mind, than to that which | 


it possessed in abundance. Above all we have been con- 
vinced, and that by the surest of any evidence, the inferences 
to be drawn from the report of an ardent admirer, and occa- 
sionally from bis own words, that he possessed not the 
slightest tincture of those loftier qualities which we are used 
to associate with Heroism. 

It would be an easy matter to entertain the reader by mere 
extracts from these volumes: and if amusement only were re- 
quired, we might concoct a very agreeable article by the 
simple labour of transcription. Perhaps the citations which 
we shall select, may not be precisely so piquant as many 
which might be found ; but our object is TRuTH, and we 
wish to exhibit Bonaparte, as he was, not as he sought to 
appear. 

First then for his very natural knowledge that Mr. O’ Meara 
would tell the public all that he had learned concerning him. 


“ *T suppose,’ said he, ‘that when you go to England, i 
publish yowr book. You certainly have a Detter right to public 
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about me than Warden, and you can say, that you have heard me 
say many things, and have had long conversations with me. Yoy 
would gain a great deal of money, and every body would believe 
you. ralye no French physician has ever been so much about 
me as you have been. I saw them only for a few minutes. The 
world is anxious to know every little circumstance of a man that 
has happened to make any figure in it, such as all the little trifles 
about how he eats, drinks, sleeps, his general habits, and manners. 
People are more anxious to learn those sottises than to know what 
goed or bad qualities he may possess. Pour moi, il suffit de dire la 
verité.”’”? P. 430. 


With this insight into the future intentions of his “‘ honest 
Chronicler,” it is not probable that he would put it in his 
power to do otherwise than to chronicle him fairly. We 
will turn, therefore, to some of the glosses which he puts 
upon a few actions of his life which common fame has been 
accustomed to consider as coming in a questionable shape. 
‘Fo begin with the Duc d’Enghien’s Giader: That Talley- 
rand, by suppressing a letter, was the immediate cause of 
the Duke’s execution, he more than once asserts ; ‘‘ di questa 
non c’e dubbio,” was his remark on reading a statement to 
this effect in Warden’s book ; and the following is the more 
detailed account which he gave to Mr. O'Meara. 


*¢ ¢Tt was found out,’ continued Napoleon, ‘ by the confession 
of some of the conspirators, that the Duc d’Enghien was an ac- 
nay Spa and that he was only waiting on the frontiers of France 
for the news of my assassination, upon receiving which he was to 
have entered France as the king’s lieutenant. Was I to suffer 
that the Count d’Artois should send a parcel of miscreants to 
murder me, and that a prince of his house should hover on the 
borders of the country I governed, in order to profit by my assas- 
sination. Accorfling to the laws of nature, I was authorized to 
cause him to be assassinated in retaliation for the numerous at- 
tempts of the kind that he had before caused to be made against 
me. I gave orders to have him seized. He was tried and con- 
demned by a law made long before I had any power in France. 
He was tried by a military commission formed of all the colonels 
of the regiments then in garrison at Paris. He was accused of 
having borne arms against the republic, which he did nat deny. 
When before the tribunal, he behaved with great bravery. When 
he arrived at Strasburg, he wrote a letter to me, in which he 
offered to discover every thing if pardon were granted to him, 
said that his family had Jost their claims for a long time, and con- 
cluded by offering his services to me. This letter was delivered to 
Talleyrand, who concealed it until after his execution. Had the 
Count d’Artois been in his place, he would have suffered the 
same fate ; and were I now placed under similar circumstances, I 
would act in a similar manner.’ Vol, I. P. 453. 
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Respecting this version of the tale, a single question will 
suffice. Ifthe Duc d’Enghien had in truth been “ an accom- 
lice” in a conspiracy against the First Consul’s life, why, 
with this black and heavy accusation of moral and civil trea- 
chery ready to be produced against him, was he tried for 
the minor, and at that time obsolete offence, of bearing arms 
ayainst the Republic ? 
Next as to the massacre at Jaffa. It is Bonaparte who 
speaks : 


“¢] ordered about a thousand or twelve hundred to be shot, 
which was done. The reason was, that amongst the garrison of 
Jaffa, a number of Turkish troops were discovered, whom I had 
taken a short time before at El-Arish, and sent to Bagdat upon 
their parole not to serve again, or to be found in arms against me 
for a year. [had caused them to be escorted twelve leagues on 
their way to Bagdat, bya division of my army. But those Turks, 
instead of proceeding to Bagdat, threw themselves into Jaffa, de- 
fended it to the last, and cost me a number of brave men to take 
it, whose lives would have been spared, if the others had not re- 
inforced the garrison of Jaffa. Moreover, before I attacked the 
town, I sent them a flag of truce. Immediately afterwards we 
saw the head of the bearer elevated on a pole over the wall. Now 
if | had spared them again, and sent them away upon their parole, 
they would directly have gone to St. Jean Dice, where they 
would have played over again the same scene that they had done 
at Jaffa. In justice to the lives of my soldiers, as every general 
ought to consider himself as their father, and them as his children, 
I could not allow this. To leave as a guard a portion of my 
army, already small and reduced in number, in consequence of 
the breach of faith of those wretches; was impossible. Indeed, 
to have acted otherwise than as I did, would probably have caused 
the destruction of my whole army. I therefore, availing myself 
of the rights of war, which authorize the putting to death prison- 
ers taken under such circumstances; independent of the right 
given to me by having taken the city by assault, and that of re- 
taliation on the Turks, ordered that the prisoners taken at El. 
Arish, who, in defiance of their capitulation, had been found bear- 
ing arms against me, should be selected out and shot. The rest, 
amounting to a considerable number, were spared. I would,’? 
continued he, ‘‘ do the same thing again to-morrow, and so would 


Wellington, or any general commanding an army under similar cir- 
cumstances.’’’ Vol. I. P. $29. : 


Here again we make but one remark: that the above is 
an unhesitating avowal of a fact which the advocates of the 
perpretator have hitherto contented themselves with denying. 
Vhere may be those who will now defend it: just as there 
may be those who will believe that Wellington or any other 
general would have done the same thing. 
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But itis much less by explanations of the past that Bona- 
em real character is to be learned from these pages, than 
y the picture which they contain of his conduct in the 
writer’s presence. After his escape from Elba, he had been 
solemnly declared by a proclamation of the Allied Powers, 
to have placed himself ‘‘ out of the pale of civil society,” and 
it can scarcely be contended that the law of nations would 
have been _viviated (however much we may rejoice that 
another course was pursued) even if they had acted up to 
the letter of this declaration. No treaty could be binding 
towards one whom no treaty could bind ; and it was only the 
fortuitous circumstance of voluntary surrender to the Eng- 
lish (a surrender which the lapse of twelve hours must have 
changed into capture) which saved him from the just and 
lawful vengeance of the government which he had over- 
thrown. ‘Ihe mercy extended to him is unprecedented 
in history, and we can remember few instances in which 
monarchs, after their deposition, none in which adven- 
turers, after their wheel has begun to decline, have en- 
joyed the privilege of dying naturally. The sicca mors 
tyrannorum is proverbially rare. Of the plan which Bona- 
parte would have preferred there could be little doubt, even 
if he had not repeatedly acquainted us with it himself. The 
life of a country gentleman in England is pleasant and easy 
enough; and Kings themselves have deemed it happier than 
their own. 


“¢ Tt was my intention to have assumed the name of Colonel 
Meuron, who was killed by my side at Arcola, covering me with 
his body, and to have lived as a private person in England, in 
some part of the country, where I might have lived retired, with- 
out ever desiring to mix in the grand world. I would never have 
gone to London, nor have dined out, Probably I should have 
seen very few persons. Perhaps I might have formed a friend- 
ship with some savans. I would have rode out every day, and 
then returned to my books.’ ’’ Vol. I. P. 125. 

«‘¢ What do you think,’ said he, ‘of all things in the world 
would give me the greatest pleasure?’ I was on the point of re- 
plying, removal from St. Helena, when he said, ‘ to be able to go 
about incognito in London and other parts of England, to the 
restaurateurs, with a friend, to dine in public at the expense of 
half-a-guinea or a guinea, and listen to the conversation of the 
company; to go through them all, changing almost daily, and in 
this manner, with my own ears, to hear the people express their 
sentiments, in their unguarded moments, freely and without re- 
straint ; to hear their real opinion of myself, and of the surprising 
occurrences of the last twenty years.’ I observed, that he would 
hear much evil and asi Hh of himself. * Oh, as to the evil,’ re- 
plied he, *1I care not about that. I am well used to it. Besides, [ 
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know that the public opinion will be changed. The nation will be 
just as much disgusted at the libels published against me, as th 

formerly were greedy in reading and believing them. This, 
added he, ‘ and the education of my son, would form my greatest 


pleasure. It was my intention to have done this, had I reached 
America,’’”? Vol, Il. P. 154. ' 


But we are yet to learn by what right the prisoner can hold 
himself entitled to select the place of his confinement and 
the fashion of his chains. | 

If he was to be confined at all, it was necessary that his 
escape should be effectually prevented. Millions of lives 
and of treasure might be consumed; the repose, perhaps the 
very existence of Europe might be again endangered by his 
re-appearance ; and the only security which could be offered 
to the civilized world, long since jaded by slaughter and re- 
volutions, was the political extinction for ever of her greatest 
agitator. Now we are very far from saying that this was 
precisely the plan most calculated to please Bonaparte: buat 
we do say that it was the fittest plan to be adopted ; and 
that it could not have been as well effected by any other 
means as by those which were pursued. 

That he should complain of it is natural enough: buat for 
his own sake we wish that he had complained of it with dig- 
nity. We are not among those who deny his greatness ; 
we cannot pay so ill a compliment to our country, to Europe, 
and to the World: and we regret, not his misfortunes, for 
his abuse of that very greatness deservedly occasioned them, 
but that bis misfortunes should have redaced him to—little- 
ness. 

Every page of these volumes speaks caprice, ill temper, 
and impatience. We look in vain for the meek endurance, the 
unbroken fortitude, the majestic self-possession which dis- 
tinguished our own Charles, or the equally noble-minded 
Louis. Born to, and educated for Crowns, these Princes 
displayed their greatness chiefly when stripped of their heri- 
tage, and they were more eats in the dungeon and on the 
scaffold, than in the palace or on the throne. We are pre- 
pared for the sneer against legitimacy which our remark may 
call forth: but we would bid the anprejudiced look on the 
separate pictures which Herbert, Clery and O'Meara have 
furnished. We would ask them to compare the bitter degra- 
dations and substantial cruelties inflicted upon the royal 
martyrs, with the self-created privations which the Ex-Em- 
peror brought down upon his own head ; and we need not 
inquire long to whom the prize of greatness will be awarded. 

f Sir Hudson Lowe we know nothing, but that which we 
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have repeatedly heard from men who are supposed to be 
most jealous of honour: and his brother officers, with whom 
we have chanced to be thrown, speak of him with one voice, 
as a soldier, in whose eyes the fulfilment of duty is the sole 
animating principle. ‘That he performed his duty, the lavish 
abuse with which Bonaparte visits him is sufficient proof. 
It is the idle fury of the Hyena, lashing the bars and bolts 
of his cage, which prevents him from tearing his keeper in 
pieces. After Sir Hudson's first introduction, Bonaparte 
spoke of him to O‘Meara, as un capo di spioni, that he 
never beheld so ill favoured and so forbidding a countenance. 
Of his second interview he gave the following account. 


**T never saw such a horrid countenance. He sat on a chair 
opposite to my sofa, and on the little table between us there was a 
cup of coffee. His physiognomy made such an unfavourable 
en upon me, that I thought his looks had poisoned it, and I 

ered Marchand to throw it eut of the window ; I could not have 
swallowed it for the world.” 

‘** Count Las Cases, who entered Napoleon’s room a few minutes 
after the departure of the governor, told me, that the emperor had 
said to him,—‘ Mon Dieu! c’est une figure bien sinistre, j’ose @ 
peine le dire, mais c’est a ne pas prendre une tasse de café, cil était 
démeuré un instant seul auprés.’” Vol. 1. P. 47. 


He next characterized him as un imbecile. Le féce des 
hommes. Un trist ’uomo, é peggio dell’ isola, e un galeriano ; 
as having il cuore di boja ; as being un uomo non conosciuto, 
che non ha mai comandato, che non ha nessun ordine, née sis- 
tema, che non sa farsi ubbidire, che non ha né maniere, ne 
scienza—e che pare che abbia sempre vissuto con dei ladri. 


‘** He then said, ‘that governor came here yesterday to annoy 
me. He saw me walking in the garden, and in consequence I could 
not refuse to see him. He wanted to enter into some details with 
me, about reducing the expences of the establishment. He had the 
audacity to tell me that things were as he found them, and that he 
came up to justify himself: that he had come up two or three times 
before to do so, but that I was in abath. IL replied, ‘ No, Sir, I 
was not in a bath, but I ordered one on purpose not to see you. 
In endeavouring to justify yourself, you make matters worse.’ He 
said that I did not know him; that if | knew him, I should change 
my opinion. * Know you, Sir,’ I answered, * How could I know 
you? People make themselves known by their actions; by com- 
manding in battles. You have never commanded in battle. You 
have never commanded any but vagabond Corsican deserters, Pied- 
montese and Neapolitan brigands. I know the name of every 
English general who has distinguished himself, but 1 never heard of 
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except as a scrivano® to Blucher, or as a commandant of 
igands. You have never commanded, or been accustomed to 
men of honour.’’ Vol. I. P. 93. 


He protested that he would rather have a tooth drawn than 
have another interview with Sir Hudson ; that he was sem- 
pre bugiardo: that non dice altre che bugie ; that lyin was 
not a national vice of the English, but that this ** * * had 
all the vices of the petty states of Italy. He commissioned 
O'Meara to inform Sir Hudson, that while he surrounded 
Longwood on one occasion, with his staff, he (Bonaparte) 
was reminded of the savages of the South Sea Islands dan- 
cing round the prisoners whom they were about to devour ; 
again he continued, c'est un homme retors, abject et tout a 
fait au dessous de son emploi; un homme vraiment ignoble. Un 
uomo cattivo che ha tutta la scaltrazza Siciliana. Unuomo 
che ha la malizia, ma non (anima: un uomo senza fede. Un 
uomo composto dimbecilita, di bugie, e d’un poco di scaltrezza. 
Un homme soupconneux, astuce, menteur, double, et plein 
insinuations. Un excellent familier de Vinquisition. Il 
mettrait de Castuce a dire le bon jour. Je crois qwil en met a 
manger son dejeuné+. Una bestia che non ha senso com- 
mune. Un mandataire infidele qui trompe son gouvernement, 
un homme qui a les maniéres ignobles, [esprit astucieux, et 
le cur nihent; la nature la fait pour un mauvais bourreau; 
that it was impossible to see him without thinking of the man, 
echauffant le bar de feu, for Edward I1. in Berkley Castle ; 
and that comme Cain la Nature la bien cacheté, 

We have toiled through this tedious variety of railing for 
two purposes : one to shew the pettiness and the inveteracy of 
the spirit which could condescend to use it ; another to exhibit 
the temper with which Mr. O’Meara has put his book to- 
gether. For the first, Sir Hudson Lowe’s offence was sim- 
ply this, that he omitted no precaution to render his prisoner’s 
escape impossible: and as Saas (and we cannot wonder 
at it) had a strong desire to escape, as by every individual of 
his household he tampered with the inhabitants of St. Helena, 
and, as by these means he generally possessed information of 
occurrences long before Mr. O'Meara gave him what he fancied 
was the first intelligence, each new precaution which the 
governor was compelled to adopt on account of the prisoner’s 
conduct, was carefully interpreted into a wanton and studied 
insult. Yet the extent of these precautions was the circum- 





* Clerk. + We have somewhere seen the same remark in English, 
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scription of walks and rides within particular limits; the 
observation (a la distance) of a British officer during the pe- 
riods of exercise ; and the inspection of all letters by the 
Governor. In order to avoid the two former restrictions, 
Bonaparte shut himself within his house, and by aie 
all exercise, without doubt, accelerated the disease of whic 
he died. ‘The last pressed bitterly on him, for he had: practi- 
cally known what it was to do more than open letters. 


* When the Prince of Orange, was aid-de camp to Wel- 
lington, he went over from Spain or Portugal to London, at the 
time that the intended marriage between the Princess Charlotte 
and ‘him was in contemplation. From London he wrote several 
letters to his mother, giving a description of the whole of the royal 
family, beginning with the queen, and going through every branch 
nominatively, filled with horreurs and sottices, particularly of the 
* « © * against whom he appeared to be particularly indignant. He 
did not even spare * * * whom he painted as ambitious, and desi- 
rous of command, and that he should be a mere cipher and a stal- 
lion if * * * * to which he declared he never would submit. There 
were many fine and heroic sentiments expressed in them, which, 
though in a romantic style, did the writer honour, but he tore the 
whole **** to pieces. Those letters he sent by an agent to 
Hamburgh, for the purpose of being forwarded to his mother, 
This agent was arrested, his papers seized, and despatched to 
Paris, where they were examined and laid before me. | read them 
in a cursory manner, and laughed very heartily at their contents. 
Afterwards, in order to retaliate a little for all the abuse heaped 
upon me, I ordered them to be sent to the Moniteur and published, 

Meanwhile, however, the agent acquainted the prince’s mother 
with his arrest and the seizure of his papers, with the contents of 
which he was partly acquainted. Before the publication was com- 
pleted, I received a letter from her, conjuring me not to make 
them public, stating to me what injury it would do to her son and 
family, and calling to my recollection the time I had been at Berlin, 
I was touched with her letter, and countermanded the publishi 
of the letters, which would have made a great noise in Europe, an 


have been extremely disagreeable to the persons described in 
them.’’ Vol. II. P. 148. 


Of Mr. O’Meara, who has so diligently amassed the testi- 
monies of his superior officer’s character which we have given 
above, (and we have selected part only) it may be enough to 
observe, that his condact as it concerned the prisoner, fre- 

uently drew down the marked displeasure of Sir Hudson 

we; that he was forbidden the mess of the 66th regiment, 

and, finally, that he was commanded by government to with- 
draw from his attendance on Bonaparte. 

The remainder of our extracts will be of a miscellaneous 
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nature. We give below Mr. O’Meara’s description of Bo- 
naparte’s bed-chamber at Longwood. 


‘« Napoleon sent Marchand for me at about nineo’clock. Was 
introduced by the back-door into his bed-room, a description of 
which I shall endeavour to give as minutely and as correctly as 
possible. It was about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or eleven 
feet in height. The walls were lined with brown nankeen, 
bordered and edged with common green bordering paper, and des- 
titute of surbace. Two small windows, without pullies, looking 
towards the camp of the 53d regiment, one of which was thrown up 
and fastened by a piece of notched wood. Window-curtains of 
white long cloth, asmall fire-place, a shabby grate, and fire irons to 
match, with a paltry mantel-piece of wood, painted white, upon 
which stood a small marble bust of his son. Above the mantel- 

iece hung the portrait of Marie Louise, and four or five of young 
Hapolven, one of which was embroidered by the hands of the 
mother. A little more to the right hung also, a miniature picture 
of the Empress Josephine, and to the left was suspended the alarm 
chamber watch of Frederick the Great, obtai by Napoleon at 
Potsdam ; while on the right, the consular watch, engraved with 
the cypher B, hung by a chain of the plaited hair of Maria Louise, 
from a pin stuck in the nankeen lining. The floor was covered with 
a second-hand carpet, which had once decorated the dining-room 
of a lieutenant of the St. Helena artillery. In the right-hand corner 
was placed the little plain iron camp bedstead, with green silk cur. 
tains, upon which its master had reposed on the fields of Marengo 
and Austerlitiz, Between the windows there was a paltry second- 
hand chest of drawers; and an old book-case with green blinds, 
stood on the left of the door leading to the next apartment. Four 
or five cane-bottomed chairs painted green, were standing here 
and there about the room. Before the back-door, there was a 
screen Covered with nankeen, and between that and the fire-place, 
an old fashioned sofa covered with white long cloth, upon which 
reclined Napoleon, clothed in his white morning gown, white loose 
trowsers and stockings allim one, A chequered red madras upon 
his head, ard his shirt collar open without:a cravat. His hair was 
melancholy and troubled. Before him stood a little round table, 
with some books, at the foot of which lay, in confusion upon the 
carpet, a heap of those which he had already perused, and at the 
foot of the sofa, facing him, was suspended a portfait of the Em- 
press Marie Louise, with her son in herarms. Jn front of the fire- 
place stood Las Cases with his arms folded over his breast, and 
soine papers in one of his hands. Of all the former magnificence of 
the once mighty emperor of France, nothing was present except a 
superb wash-hand stand, containing a silver basin, and water-jug of 
the same metal, im the left handcorner.” Vol, P. 40, 


Of the estimate which the fallen Eitiperst formed of tis 
own conduct, we have frequent opportunities of judging. 
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“*¢ Nothing has been more simple than my elevation. It waa not 
the result of intrigue or crime. It was owing to the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of the times, and because I fought successfully against 
the enemies of my country. What is most extraordinary, and I 
believe unparalleled in history, is; that I rose from being a private 
poner to the astonishing height of power I possessed, without 

aving committed a single crime to obtain it. If I were on my 
death-bed, I could make the same declaration.’ ”’ Vol. I. P. 250. 


Again, ‘‘I never committed a crime in all my political 
career.” ‘* At my last hour, I can assert that there never 
has been a man who has arrived at the pitch of power 
to which I have done, (these particles are Mr. O’Meara’s 
property) without having been sullied by crimes, except 
myself.” Again ‘‘my elevation was unparalleled, because 
unaccompanied with crime.” ‘‘ The fact is, I not only never 
committed any crimes, but I never even thought of doing 
80.” 

We do not believe that Bonaparte was a man of blood; 
but there is a cold ambition (and it is thus he designates his 
owh) which holds human life still cheaper when a favourite 
object is to be compassed, than it is held even by the fury of 
the most savage tyranny. If it be a crime to sport with the 
existence of our fellow-creatures for our own pleasure, and 
the extent of criminality is in some degree to be measured 
by the evil which it causes, the waste of life occasioned by 
the insane brutality of a Nero and a Caligula is as a grain 
of dust, compared to that upon which the throne of Bona- 
parte was reared and supported. Without inquiring into 
the truth of more atrocious accusations, many of which we 
really disbelieve, we should imagine that in the hour of 
calamity that pillow could not be completely thornless, upon 
which the head of him was placed, who enacted the after 
tragedy of Jaffa, who signed the Duc d’Enghien’s death war- 
rant, and who carried fire and sword among the unoffending 
Spaniards. 

Whether his pillow indeed ulways was so smooth as ‘he 
asserted, the following accidental words may enable us to 
determine more accurately perhaps than the set speeches got 
up to impose upon their recorder. 


* At night Napoleon seht for me, and complained of severe héad- 
ach. He was sittifig in his bed-roorh, with only a wood fire burn- 
ing, the flames of which, alternately blazing and sinking, gave at 
moments a most singular and melantttoly expression to his coun- 
tenance, as he sat opposite to it with his hands crosséd upon his 
khees, probably reflecting upon his forlorh condition. After & 
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moment's pause, ‘‘ Dottore, said he, “‘ potete dar i a fur 
y 


dormire un uomo che non puote? This is beyo our art, f 
have been trying in vain to procure a little rest.’” Vol. I. P. 112. 


** Not so sick, my Lord, 
As she is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 
Cure her of that: 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Rase out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself.” 


The views of religion which Bonaparte entertained are to 
us no small objects of curiosity ; and we will give as much 
as we can collect of them. 


* I observed, that in England there were different opinions 
about his faith ; that some had latterly supposed him to be a tam 
Catholic. ‘ Ebbene,’ replied he. ‘ Credo tutto quel che crede la 
chiesa.”” Vol. 1. P. 197. 

*“* There are so many different religions,’? continued he, * or 
modifications of them, that it is difficult to know which to choose. 
If one religion had existed from the beginning of the world, I 
should think that to be the true one. As it is, 1 am of opinion that 
every person ought to continue in the religion in which he was 
brought up; in that of his fathers. What are you?’’ “ A protes- 
tant,” I replied. ‘* Was your father so?” J said, “ Yes,” “ Then 
continue in that belief.’’ Ibid. 197. 

‘‘ He afterwards spoke about funeral rites, and added, that 
when he died, he would wish that his body might be burned. 
‘ It is the best mode,’ said he, ‘ as then the corpse does not pro- 
duce any inconvenience ; and as to the resurrection, that must be 
accomplished by a miracle, and it is easy to the being who has it 


in his power to Erte such a miracle as bringing the remains of 
e 


the bodies toge 
Vol. 1. P. 277. 

“ He was reading a little book, which J perceived to be a 
French New Testament. I could not help observing to him that 
many le would not believe that he would read such a book, as 
it had been asserted and credited by some that he was an unbe- 
liever. Napoleon laughed and replied, ‘ Cependant ce n’est pas 
vrai. Je suis loin d’étre Athée,’ (Nevertheless it is not true. I 
am far from being an Atheist.) In spite of all the iniquities and 
frauds of the teachers of religion who are eternally preaching up 
that their kingdom is not of this world, and yet seize every thing 


+) 


r, to also form again the ashes of the dead.’ ”’ 
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which they can lay their hands ae from the time that I arrived 


at the head of the government, I did every thing in my power to 
re-establish religion. But I wished to render it the foundation 
and prop of morality and good principles, and not @ prendre lessor 
of the human laws. Man has need of something wonderful. It 
is better for him to seek it in religion than in M'* le Normand ** 
Moreover, religion is a great consolation and resource to those 


who possess it, and no man can pronounce what he will do in his 
last moments.” Vol. I. P. 444. 


But the fullest explanation is that which he affords of his 
alleged conversion to Mahometanism: and the tone of bavar- 


dage in which he speaks, leaves us no doubt of the precise 
nature of his religion. 


‘¢ The doctor (Warden) has said,’’ continued he, “ that I turned 
Mahometan in Egypt. Now itis not the case. I never followed 
any of the tenets of that religion. I never prayed in the mosques. 
I never abstained from wine, or was circumcised, neither did I 
ever profess it. I said merely that we were the friends of the 
Mussulmen, and that I respected Mahomet their prophet, which 
was true; I respect him now. I wanted to make the Imans cause 
prayers to be offered up in the mosques for me, in order to make 
the people respect me still more than they actually did, and obey 
me more readily. The Imans replied, that there was a great ob- 
stacle, because their prophet in the Koran had inculcated to them 
that they were not to obey, respect, or hold faith with infidels, 
and that I came under that denomination. I then desired them 
to hold a consultation, and see what was necessary to be done in 
order to become a Mussulman, as some of their tenets could not 
be practised by us. That as to circumcision, God had made us 
unfit for that. That with respect to drinking wine, we were poor 
cold people, inhabitants of the north, who could not exist with- 
out it. Therefore that we could neither circumcise nor abstain 
from wine. They consulted together accordingly, and in about 
three weeks issued a Fetham, declaring that circumcision might 
be omitted, because it was merely a profession ; that as to drink- 
ing wine, it might be drunk by Mussulmen, but that those who 
drank it, would not go to paradise, but to hell. I replied that this 
would not do; that we had no occasion to make ourselves Mussul- 
men in order to go to hell, that there were many ways of getting 
there without coming to Egypt, and desired them to hold another 
consultation. Well, after deliberating and battling together for I 
believe three months, they finally decided that a man might be- 
come a Mussulman, and neither circumcise, nor abstain from 
wine; but that in proportion to the wine drunk, some good works 
must be done. I then told them that we were all Mussulmen 





* A celebrated fortune-teller at Paris, consulted by emperors and kings. 
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and friends of the prophet, which they readily believed, as the 
French soldiers never went to church, ed toe. 9 rere wee 
them. For you must know that during the revolution, was no 
religion whatever in the French army.” Vol. L. P. 436. 


His fatalism is openly avowed more than once. ‘‘ Your 

eat successes,” he says to O'Meara, speaking of the Eng- 
ish, ‘‘ which are indeed almost incredible, and to which ac- 
cident, and, perhaps, destiny have much contributed.” And 
again of Waterloo, ‘‘ Every thing was mine, I may say, but 
accideit and destiny decided it otherwise.” And yet more 
strongly below. 


“ That governor,’’ added he, “ has closed up the path which 
led to the company’s gardens, where I used to walk sometimes, as 
it is the only spot sheltered from the veato agro, which I suppose 
he thought was too great an indulgence, ‘ Son certo che ha qual- 
che cattivo oggetto in vista.’ * But I do not give myself any un- 
easiness about it, as when a man’s time is come, he must go.’ I 
took the liberty of asking if he was a predestinarian. ‘ Sicuro,’ 
replied Napoleon, ‘ as much so as the Turks are. I have been 
always so. When destiny wills, it must be obeyed,’ (Quando lo 
vuole il destino, bisogna ubbedire.)’® Vol.I. P. 199. 


He spoke with freedom of most of his contemporaries. 
Bat sometimes he was reluctant to name the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Warden observed that all Europe was very anxious 


to know his opinion concerning the Duke. To this he made 
no reply 


“ ¢ If you had lost the battle of Waterloo,’ continued he, ‘ what 

a state would England have been in? The flower of your youth 
would have been destroyed; for nota man, not even Lord Wel- 
lington, would have escaped.’ I observed here that Lord Welling- 
ton had determined never to leave the field alive. Napoleon re- 
ied, ‘ he could not retreat. He would have been destroyed with 
is army, if instead of the Prussians, Grouchy had come up.’ I 
asked him if he had not believed for some time that the Prussians 
who had shewn themselves, were a part of Grouchy’s corps. He 
replied, ‘ certainly; and I can now scarcely comprehend why it 
was a Prussian division and pot thatof Grouchy.’ I then took the 
Ubexty of asking whether, if neither Grouchy nor the Prussians had 
errived, it would not have been a drawn battle. Napoleon an- 
swered, ‘the English army would have been destroyed. They 
were defeated at mid-day. But accident, or more likely destiny, 
decided that Lord Wellington should gain it. I could scarcely 
believe that he would have given me battle; because if he had re. 
treated to ee as he ought to have done, I must have been 
overwhelmed by the armies of three or four hundred thousand men 
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that were coming against me, By giving me battle, there was a 
chance forme. It was the greatest folly to disunite the English 
and Prussian armies. They ought to have been united; and | 
cannot conceive the reason of their separation. It wag folly in 
Wellington to give me battle in a place, where, if defeated, all 
must have been lost, for he could not retreat. There was a wood 
in his rear, and but one road to gain it. He would have been de- 
stroyed. Moreover, he allowed himself to be surprized by me, 
This was a great fault. He ought to have been encamped from 
the beginning of June, as he must have known that I intended to 
attack him. He might have lost every thing. But he has been 
fortunate ; his destiny has prevailed; and every thing he did will 
meet with applause.” ’ Vol, I, P. 174. 


Had it pot been for the imbecility of Grouchy, he observed 
again, I should have gained that day. Yet after deerying in 
two other places the plan of the battle of Waterloo as eminently 
defective, he admitted that the English, te find Wellington’s 

ual as a general in their own nation, must go back to 
Marlborough: and still more strongly, “‘ that all generals 
were liable to err, and that whoever committed the least 
number of faults should be esteemed the greatest, and that 
he (Wellington) had committed them as seldom as most 
others,” 

We have seen no account of the Russian campaign so 
vivid and picturesque-as that which Mr, O’Meara assigns to 
Bonaparte: but surely it is too long to have been remembered 
as part of a conversation. 


“‘ I asked to what he principally attributed his failure of that 
expedition, ‘ To the cold, the premature cold, and the burnin 
of Moscow,’ replied Napoleon. ‘I was a few days too late—I ha 
made a calculation of the weather for fifty years before, and tlie 
extreme cold had never commenced until about the 20th of De- 
cember, twenty days later than it began this time. While I was at 
Moscow, the cold was at three of the thermometer, and was such 
as the French could with pleasure bear; but on the march, the 
thermometer sunk eighteen degrees, and consequently nearly all 
the horses perished. In one night I lost thirty thousand. e 
artillery, of which I had five hundred pieces, was in a great 
measure obliged to be abandoned; neither ammunition nor pro- 
visions could be carried, We could not make a réconnaissance, or 
send out an advance of men on horseback to discover the way, 
through the want of horses, The soldiers lost their spirits fell 
into confusion, and lost their senses. The most trifling thi 
alarmed them. Four or five men were sufficient to frighten 
whole battalion. Ins of keeping together, they wandered 
shout in search of fire. Parties, when sent out on duty in ad- 
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vance, abandoned their posts, and went to seek the means of 
warming themselves in the houses. They separated in all direc- 
tions, became helpless, and fell an easy prey to the enemy. Others 
lay down, fell asleep, a little blood came from their nostrils, and, 
sleeping, they died. In this manner thousands perished. The 
Poles saved some of their horses and artillery, but the French, 
and the soldiers of the other nations I had with me, were no longer 
the same men. In particular, the cavalry suffered. Out of a 
thousand, I do not think that three thousand were saved. Had it 
not been for that fire at Moscow, I should have succeeded.’” Vol. I. 
P. 191. 

«« ¢ Two days after our arrival, a fire was discovered, which at 
first was not supposed to be alarming, but to have been caused by 
the soldiers kindling their fires too near the houses, which were 
chiefly of wood. wee angry at this, and issued very strict or- 
ders on the subject to the commanders of regiments and others, 
The next day it had advanced, but still not so as to give serious 
alarm. However, afraid that it might gain upon us, I went out 
on horseback, and gave every direction to extinguish it. The 
next morning a violent wind arose, and the fire spread with the 
greatest rapidity. Some hundred miscreants, hired for that pure 
pose, dispersed themselves in different parts of the town, and with 
matches which they concealed under their cloaks, set fire to as 
many houses to windward as they could, which was easily done, in 
consequence of the combustible materials of which they were 
built. This, together with the violence of the wind, rendered every 
effort to extinguish the fire ineffectual. 1 myself narrowly escaped 
with life. In order to shew an example, I ventured into the 
midst of the flames, and had my hair and eye-brows singed, and 
my clothes burnt off my back ; but it was in vain, as they had de- 
stroyed most of the pumps, of which there were above a thousand ; 
out of all these, I believe that we could only find one that was 
serviceable. Besides, the wretches that had been hired 
Rostopchin, ran about in every quarter, disseminating fire wit 
their matches; in which they were but too much assisted by 
the wind. This terrible conflagration ruined every thing. I was 
prepared for every thing but this. It was unforeseen, for who 
could have thought that a nation would have set its capital on 
fire? The inhabitants themselves, however, did all they could to 
extinguish it, and several of them perished in their endeavours: 
They also brought before us numbers of the incendiaries with their 
matches, as amidst such a popolazzo we never could have dis- 
covered them ourselves. I caused about two hundred of these 
wretches to be shot. Had it not been for this fatal fire, I had 
every thing my army wanted; excellent winter quarters; stores 
of all kinds were in plenty ; and the next year would have decided 
it. Alexander would have made peace, or I would have been in 
Petersburgh.’ I asked if he thought that he could entirely sub- 
due Russia. ‘No,’ replied Napoleon; * but I would have caused 
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Russia to make such a peace as suited the interests of France. I 
was five days too late in quitting Moscow. Several of the gene- 
rals,” continued he, ‘ were burnt out of their beds. I myself re- 
mained in the Kremlin * until surrounded with flames, The fire 
advanced, seized the Chinese and India warehouses, and several 
stores of oil and spirits, which burst forth in flames and over- 
whelmed every thing. I then retired to a country house of the 
emperor Alexander's, distant about a league from Moscow, and 
you may figure to yourself the intensity of the fire, when I tell 
you, that you could scarcely bear your hands upon the walls or the 
windows on the side next to Moscow, in consequence of their 
heated state. It was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, a 
sky and clouds of flame ; mountains of red rolling flames, like im- 
mense waves of the sea, alternately bursting forth and elevating 
themselves to skies of fire, and then sinking into the ocean of flame 
below. Oh, it was the most grand, the most sublime, and the 


most terrific sight the world ever beheld!! dllons Docteur.’ + 
Vol. I. P. 194. 


But it is time to pause: to quote from these volames 
would be an endless task: and indeed we scarcely know how 
in justice to select one page in preference to another. On 
all there rests one single indelible stamp ; and the opinion 
which we have formed both of the subject and of the writer 
would find ample confirmation, if we cited at hazard, or even 
if we permitted Mr. O’Meara to cite for us himself. 


me ee ee ee ee 


Art. VIL. The Works of the Right Honourable Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, K.B. Ambassador to the Courts of 
Russia, Saxony, &c. From the Originals in the Posses- 
sion of his Grandson the Right Hon. the Earl of Essex: 
with Notes by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. Il. lls. 6d. Jeffery. 1822. 


“Mr. Jerrery, Editor of Sin CHARLES Hansury WILLIAMS’s 
Works, which profess to have been published by him ‘ from the 
OricINALs in the Possession of the Earl of Essex and others,’ 
informs the public that he is called upon by the Earl of Essex, to 





* « General Gourgaud informed me, that during the conflagration, great num- 
bers of crows (which are in myriads at Moscow) perched in flocks upon the towers 
of the Kremlin, from whence they frequently descended and hovered round the 
Freach soldiers, flapping their wings and screaming, as if menacing them with the 
destraction that followed. He added, that the troops were dispirited from this, 
which they conceived to be a bad omen.” 


+ “ This was Nupoleon’s general — when he wished ine to retire.” 


VOL. XVIII, JULY, 1822. 
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declare that the work was never submitted to his inspection pre- 
vious to its publication, and contains several exceptionable Poems 
and Productions, which, though formerly printed and ascribed to 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, never formed part of the originals 
in the possession of the Earl of Essex, and were not communicated 
in any way whatever by Lord Essex to Mr. Jeffery. Mr. Jeffery 
further adds, that he did not receive any publication from Lord 
Holland but in prose, consisting of some letters written by Horace 
Walpole, and two or three letters addressed to Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams from the first Lord Holland.” 


It is but fair that this advertisement (which we transcribe 
from the Morning Herald, of June 21,) should accompany 
uny notice, however brief, which may be made of the pub- 
lication to which it refers. Every body must deeply sym- 
pathize with the virtuous indignation which the Earl of 
Essex and Lord Holland express in it. It is scarcely to 
be tolerated that these two chaste and pious Noblemen 
should be offered to the public, by the artifice of a pufling 
bookseller, as the patrons of obscenity and blasphemy : and 
we can only aceount for the extraordinary audacity of the 
imposition attempted, when we observe that Mr. Jeffery 
has reprinted in these yolumes, a parody on the Te Deum, 
which probably suggested to Mr. Hone those religious jeux 
desprit, which the two Noble Lords, among others, thought 
deserving of legal support and pecuniary reward. One word 
only as to Mr. Jeffery himself. In his title page, he does 
nol profess, as he does profess in his subsequent advertise- 
ment, to publish from originals in the possession of the 
Earl of Essex and others. So he has not only been guilty 
of a fraud in the first instance ; but he has also made a false 
statement relative to this fraud, when called upon te clear 
the characters which were aspersed by it. 

Of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and his writings, we 
eannot be expected to say much. He was what is called a 
man of the world, with volatile spirits and a ready pen, 
both of whieh were perpetually employed in party lampoons 
and vers de societé. His life was principally spent in foreign 
missions, and was terminated, after manifest derangement, 
by his own hand in 1759, in the fiftieth year of his age. It 
must have been a much easier matter to acquire credit 
for wit in “the reigns of the two first Georges than it is 
at present; for, in the six hundred pages of which these 
velumes consist, we can searcely discover half-a-dozen squibs 
which have point enengh to entitle them to a nook in the 
Poet's Corner of a Magazine. Their dullness is flavored 
with a copious infusion of the lowest and most offensive 
grossness ; with lines, which even the avarice of an unprin- 
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cipled publisher, is afraid to print at length; which to Pa- 
trician ears sound ‘‘ exceptionable ;” and which, licentious as 
the press undoubtedly is at present, we confidently believe, 
are not likely to be perused out of the precincts of a brothel : 


« Cum verbis nudum olido stans 
Fornice mancipium quibus abstinct.”’ 


We shall content ourselves, as may be supposed, with 
very few extracts. ‘The Ambassador's account of the Court 
of Saxony, addressed as a letter to a private friend, is said 
to -be “‘ no unfavorable specimen of his correspondence,” as 
it is “‘ less disfigured by indecencies,” than many of his epis- 
tolary compositions. ‘The abominations of this detestable 
court, must, however, have afforded an ample field for Sir 
Charles’s peculiar and favourite style. ‘The Elector (King of 
Poland) was more than suspected of an Incestuous commerce 
with the Electress of Bavaria: 


“ The Queen knew this, and was furious about it. She com- 
plained of it to her confessor, but the good jesuit told her, that, 
since things were so, it was much better that the King’s affections 
should remain in his own family, than be fixed upon a stranger, 
who might be a Lutheran and do prejudice to their holy religion ; 
and thus the holy casuist appeased her angry Majesty.’ Vol, II. 
p- 213. 


The wife of the Electoral Prince, the King’s eldest son, 
made an attempt, on the first day of her marriage, to supply 
the place of the Electress of Bavaria in the affections of her 
father-in-law. Yet the laws of Saxony at this period, (and 
they were mercilessly put in execution,) punished adultery 
with death. 

The Electoral Prince one day at table, asked ‘‘ whether, 
though England was an island, one could not get there by 
land ‘” Count Bruhl, the prime minister, who governed the 
King, was himself governed by his chere amie. His time 
was divided between his monarch and his mistress; and 
whenever the King went to mass, the Count went to the 
Countess Moyenska. Sir Charles kept well with all parties ; 
for his principle of legation was very similar to Sir Henry 
Wotton’s, though expressed in more courtly terms; “ It is 
the daty of a foreign minister, after serving his master to the 
utmost of his power and ability, to make himself as agree+ 
able as possible at the court to which he is sent.” 

The following letter is quite harmless, and strikes us as 
more humourous than most articles in these volumes. It 
was written by Sir Charles to Mr. Fox, in the name of Mr. 
Gumley, a captain in Hawley’s dragoons, and inclosed a 
translation from Ovid : 
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* Dear Fox; 

** Since you, and Winnington, and Williams write Verses, 
which every body says are very pretty (though I am told they are 
all stole out of an author at Rome,) why should not I try and see 
whether I cannot write some too. 

** Now, there is a Cornet in our Regiment that has got some of 
these authors, who, I believe, is the best scholar in the world. 
So I desired him, that he would read some of them to me in 
English, and especially whatever there was in them about love ; 
for that you know is my passion: so he did immediately out of a 
book called Ovid, and I liked it so well, that I got him to write 
down the Sense, and from that I have sent you the inclosed 
Verses. They would have been easy enough to make, if it had 
not been for rhyme. But 1am told there was a Poet once in 
England, called Milton, who wrote good verses without any rhyme 
at all. So I will rhyme no more, not I; for, to tell you the truth, 
it makes me very melancholy ; and Mademoiselle cannot imagine 
what Iam about. 1 will write you soon again, though I am afraid 
our Cornet won’t stay long in the regiment, for as he is the only 
man in it that understands Latin, so the superior officers all hate 
him, and nobody cares to keep him company. 

“1 wish there was any thing in any of those books, against 
Winnington or Williams, | would put it into English verse; for I 
have not forgot the journey to the Isle of Wight yet. But our 
Cornet is so perfect in them all, that, without so much as turnin 
them over, he assures me there is not. 1 wish you were acquaint 
with this Cornet, he would entertain you ade. He is a charm- 
ing man, and tells delightful stories; but I wish I could say, that 
he always stuck closely to the truth: we were talking the other 
day of a new method that is found out for the better making of 
pace ia and bridges; upon which the Cornet said, ‘ that the 

oman Emperor, Julius Cesar, built as good a wooden bridge over 
the Rhine 1800 years ago, as ever was built before or since.’ Upon 
which we all asked him, how he could say that Julius Cesar was a 

Roman Emperor, when it was a thing very well known, that he 
reigned here in England, and actually built the Tower of London, 
which several of our officers, who had been formerly upon the 
Tower Guard, said they knew to be fact, by God, and upon their 
honours. 

“« Every thing here goes on prosperously—our men are in high 
spirits, and do not seem to fear any thing. If you hear any thing 
of the Spaniards being landed, pray send me word. 

“ Every thing is in great plenty here, except hay, corn, and 
straw ; so that this campaign may prove fatal to the horse. 

«1 am, dear Fox, 
‘** Your most obedient Servant, 
“ SAMUEL GuMLEY.” 


“* From the Camp near the Deviees, Vol. II. p. 241. 
August 22, 1740.’’ 
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This, as far as we can discover, is the choicest specimen 
of the “‘ lively acuteness of talents,” the ‘‘ elegance of man- 
ners,” and the ‘* incessant gaiety of heart,” which ‘“ en- 
deared” Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, as his present puab- 
lisher informs us, to the most ‘‘ eminent men” of his time. 
The reputation of a great wit is somewhat like that of a great 
beauty. It stands higher with contemporaries than with 
posterity: and the bitterest hardship which can occur to 
those who live merely for their day, is to be dragged hack 
again into notice, when that day (and every dog, male or 
female, has its own) is completely gone by. 
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Art. VIII. Body and Soul. 8vo. pp. 404. Longman and 
Co. 1822. 


WE are not particularly fond of the prevalent modern divi- 
nity which turns religion into a royal game of goose; and 
endeavours to surprise grown-up children into Christianity, 
much after the same manner, and by the same ingenious 
toys, as are used to cheat the less adult into the pence and 
multiplication tables. The knowledge of God and of our 
duty, is surely not so bitter and unpalatable, that it is ne- 
cessary to wrap it up in some mawkish syrup, as a vehicle 
which shall disguise its taste: and it is rather au affront to 
the good sense and good taste of the times in which we live, 
to pre-suppose that the matters which concern our eternal 
interests, must, if we would have them received, be care- 
fully infolded in a temporal envelope. A sign-post is a 
mighty comfortable sort of guide, but it would be a mistake 
to append it to a steeple ; and we should be as little satisfied 
by being ushered into a Church, when appearances taught 
us to expect a Tavern, as we are when we find a Treatise on 
Theology sailing under the false colours of a Tale of Imagi- 
nation. 

Nevertheless as the fashion sets that way, it is as well 
to have our share of the tide while it is Mowing: and though 
in soberer days we should have objected to the system-upon 
which the volume before us is composed, (for every body 
knows the fate of works of invention pertinaciously built 
upon system,) yet as it is, we are well pleased to find that 
a Religious Romance can be published, which does not in- 
culcate doctrines hostile to the Established Church, nor dili- 
gently sow Sectarianism while it affects to be directed to 
amusement. This publication, on the contrary, is under- 
taken as a corrective of Fanaticism. Its author is well 
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grounded in the controversies of the day; and his views of 
them (if his be the correct gender, and of this we feel great 
misgiving,) are eminently correct. We think him a more 
skilful Divine than Novelist: and we shall be better satis- 
fied to find him writing, on some future occasion, on sub- 
jects which must have occupied his attention deeply, in a 
form which we consider more legitimately adapted to their 
discussion. 

Dr. Freeman, the rector of a very populous parish in a 
large mercantile town, is described as a conscientious cler- 
gyman, warmly attached, upon conviction, to the principles 
of the Established Church ; and animated by a cheerful and 
active piety. He is thrown into a variety of professional 
situations in the progress of this volume, and placed in con- 
tact with almost every class of enemy, open or concealed. 
In the first instance with a Deist, whom he awakens to 
Christianity. Then with a Youth, fresh from College, whose 
evenings had been ‘ passed in the assemblies of those who 
denominated themselves ‘ Elect; at which it was usual not 
only to furnish the guests with tea, but to serve each at the 
same time with a Bible.” Next in chasing a raving Cal- 
vinist from a death-bed : and afterwards in unravelling the so- 
phistical web into which an Unitarian had twisted himself, 
But a scene of which we wish our limits permitted us to 
transcribe the greater part is given under the title of “ the 
Clerical Conference.” Dr. Freeman, while sitting with his 
Curate, Mr. Deacon, over the carnal abomination of a chess- 
hoard, is visited by a neighbouring Clergyman, attended by 
two itinerant divines, and two respectable laymen, to re- 
quest the use of his pulpit for the Missionary Society, and 
for the Society for the Conversion of the Jews. The Doctor 
freely states his objections to both these Societies; and he 
thus rebuts the charge that he does not preach the Gospel, 
because he doves not assume the title of “* Evangelical :” 


** Though it is true we do not arrogate to ourselves such a title, 
yet we profess to be no other in word and deed than evangelical, 
and, perhaps, we are more justly entitled to it by our humility, than 
others are by their high-blown pretensions. Pardon me, I mean 
no offence, I mean nothing personal; but I confess it is with dif- 
ficulty that I can restrain my feelings, when I find people by their 
professions lowering us, that they may rise the higher themselves ; 
which I consider they do, who presume upon such distinctions, 
while they withhold them from their brethren. I declare, Sir, 


there is nothing that we professediy teach, either in public or in 
private, but what we deduce from the Seriptures; and our exhor- 
tations uniformly spring from the Gospel, or from-some thing 
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vitally connected with it. For my own part, I can always con- 
scientiously say and think with the Apostle, ‘ woe be to me if I 
preach not the Gospel!’ ””? P. 145. 


He shews that preaching morality is an essential part of 
preaching the Gospel, because it is only by faith and obe- 
dience jointly that we can comply with the terms of the 
Gospel; and he exposes the favourite subterfuge to which 
his opponent resorts, that, though an advocate of the system 
of Calvin in general, he does not carry it quite to the same 
Jength, as that great Reformer did : 


“* ¢ You are then, Gentlemen, what I suspected you to be,’ re- 
plied the Doctor, * that is, according to modern phraseology, mo- 
derate Calvinists. Now, | confess, I prefer an open and an. avowed 
enemy to one who shows himself by halves to be so. I do not 
understand the distinction, nor canI see how a preacher should 
enly be a Calvinist in part, particularly when I generally find that 
it is through fear of creating alarm that he conceals the horrors of 
Calvin’s tenets from the vulgar eye; for however he may keep 
them out of sight, his principles have the direct tendency to cling 
tothe whole. Besides, it is my firm belief, if that great man were 
living, he would disown connection with those who mutilated his 
system. But, indeed, you must yourselves well know that it is 
not easy to gu along with him only toa certain distance, without 
accompanying him to the place he is going. If he compels you 
‘to go with him one mile, you must éven go twain.’ You must 
also excuse me, Gentlemen, when I declare it te be my opinion, 
that the worst enemies which our National Church has to encoun- 
ter, are to be found amongst those professing to be her sons; 
amongst those who are undermining her foundations, under pre- 
tence of a zeal, which, I think, outstrips knowledge ; amongst those 
who, arrogantly style themselves * evangelical ;’ aseuming a most 
invidious and untrue distinction, founded on the notion of their 
exclusive preaching of the Gospel, because they preach the tenets 
of Calvin, These are the foes, who, under disguise of relationship, 
breed dissention and promote civil wars in the bosom of the state 
of our Israel; for wach, without breach of charity, I must esteem 

them. I quarrel not with open Seceders or Sectarists, because 
they differ in their creed with me ; they are at liberty to enjo 
and to maintain their opinions equally with myself ; but, I own, 
feel indiguant, when I perceive a part of our own body starting 
up in direct opposition to the established opinions of our Church, 
and then throwing contempt upon the other, by designating them 
as non-supporters of the Gospel ; which, by implication they do, 
when they exclusively declare themselves to be evangelical.’ ” 
P. 152. 

Dr. Freeman’s next visit is to a Lunatic Asylum, into which 
the daughter of a friend has been driven by fanatical excite- 
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ment; and unfortunately our own experience enables us 
fally to assent to the truth of the picture which is here drawn. 
The scene following is in a lighter style. The Hon. Mrs. 
Draymore, Vice-President and Lady Patroness of six or 
seven pious Societies, passes all her week-days in raising 
subscriptions for religious purposes, and all her Sundays in 
running away from her parish Church to attend places of 
worship in which she hears ‘‘ the cause of God, of religion, 
and of humanity, advocated in several Chapels in which have 
been made collections that would have delighted the Apostles 
themselves.” Mrs. Draymore’s great heterodox objection 
is raised against the Liturgy, which she thinks too long, too 
tedious, too dry, and too much wanting in novelty. “ Itis 
the extemporaneous mode of praying,” says this fair lover of 
imprompta, ‘‘ which gives Sectarists such an immense advan- 
tage over the Establishment. There is something in a prayer 
uttered off hand that wins attention, and can be better adapted 
to the several wants and circumstances of a congregation than 
a set form.” The Lady, it will be seen, had well conned 
her lesson. But Dr. Freeman's plain sense and obvious ar- 
uments drive her from the field. 

The popular objections to receiving the Sacrament, and 
rehearsing the Athanasian Creed, are clearly and dispas- 
sfonately removed in two succeeding divisions ; and the last 
opponents whom Dr. Freeman encounters are a Fatalist and 
an Anabaptist. In all these instances the reasoning put 
into the Advocate's mouth is simple and conclusive: his doc- 
trine is that of the Church of England: and his manner such 
as those who argue not to gain victory, but to produce con- 
viction, would do well to adopt. Putting aside our original 
objection to the ground-work of this volume, we have no 
doubt that it will be extensively useful. Blue morocco and 
gilt-leaves will give it a passport to the hanging-shelves of 
the boudoir and the sofa-table of the library: and it will 
be a most salutary antidote to the copious draughts of Sec- 
tarian sentimentality, with which the loungers in religious 


lighbt-reading are so fond of bemaddling and bemystifying 
their feelings and their faculties. 
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ArT. IX. Journal of a Visit to some Parts of vy Oolleoe, 
By George Waddington, Beg Fellow of Trinity Col 
a 


Cambridge, and the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of rived 
College, A.M. F.A.S. With Maps and other ingravings. 
4to. pp. 334. 2/. Murray. (822. 


Mr. WADDINGTON's visit to the banks of the Nile, above 
the second cataract—a district hitherto unexplored by Euro- 
pean travellers—as Burckhardt, following the course of 
Bruce, had left the immediate shores of the river to the west, 
and Poncet to the east of his path—was a deviation from the 
tour which he originally proposed to himself, on quitting his 
own country. It was, however, his fortune to reach Cairo, 
shortly after an army, under the command of Ismael Pasha, 
the younger son of Mohammed Ali Pasha, had quitted that 
city, on an expedition against the petty kingdoms of Dén- 
gola, Dar Sheygya, Berber, Shendy and Sennaar, in pur- 
suance of a favourite and magnificent project of Mahommed— 
the reduction under his own dominion of all the Nilotic pre- 
vinces from the Mediterranean to Abyssinia. ‘The two for- 
mer of the five states which we have enumerated, Dongola 
and Dar Sheygya, extend up the banks of the Nile, to: the 
point where that river, deviating from its regular course, 
turns back to the south, until it reaches the site of the old 
city of Déngola, where it again assumes its northern direc- 
tion. Between the second (or as Ptolemy and other old 
geographers name it, the greater) cataract, and the southern 
frontiers of Dongola, lie the provinces of Batn El Hadjar, 
Sukkot and Mahass ; the two former of which were visited 
by Burckhardt; but at Tinareh, a little distance within the 
northern frontier of Mahass, the course of that enterprising 
and lamented traveller ceased to pursue the line of the river ; 
of which, and of the antiquities on its banks and islands, 
the animated and interesting volume before us contains the 
first narrative which has yet appeared. ‘The circumstance of 
this region being in the possession of the pasha’s army, 
offered a facility for the very desirable object of exploring it, 
which had never fallen within the reach of former travellers ; 
and which might not possibly recur, although, with all the 
advantages thus supplied, the undertaking was one of no in- 
considerable difficulty and danger ; and very great credit is, 
we think, due to Mr. Waddington and his fellow-traveller, 
for the promptitude with which they entered upon, and the 
spirit and energy with which they pursued it. 

A faithful narrative of the progress of any observers, 
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through so new a tract of country, would be valuable to all 
who take a warmer interest in researches of this nature than 
is possessed by the Pasha’s subjects; who, as Mr. Wadding- 
ton tells us, p. 5. when offered “‘ ten boats manned by his 
best soldiers, and armed with cannon, to any one who would 
undertake to discover the sources of the Nile, answered, ‘ of 
what use would it be?’?” We may, then, consider it particu- 
larly fortanate, that such an expedition should have fallen m 
the way of two gentlemen of education and character, of 
whose fidelity there can be no doubt, and to whose unwearied 
geal and acute observation every part of the work bears 
abundant testimony. ‘Their accuracy, moreover, receives 
additional credit, from the fact that the two travellers “ kept 
separate journals during the continuance of the expedition ; 
and both have been consulted in the composition of the 
book.” Preface, p. 6. “ The lot of authorship,” continues 
Mr. Waddington, ‘* has fallen only upon me; and I already 
feel that this is fur from being an enviable distinction.” The 
style of a book of travels is, we think, at all times, a very 
unimportant consideration. Perspicuity and the absence of 
pretension, are the only qualities we should be anxious to 
exact. But the rage, which, of late years, has possessed 
all ** gentlemen travellers,” of giving to the public their flying 
sketches through countries with which it was already per- 
fectly familiar, has reduced the readers of such unprofitable 
volames to look for the graces of diction, in the absence of 
ull other conceivable merits. An expedition, however, 
umongst the warriors of Déngola (one of whem goggles dis- 
may on us, in the scarcely semi-human portrait which dis- 
figures the frontispiece) is a widely different matter from a 
summer trip ever the Simplon; and few readers of this 
volume will take it up with any fastidious scruples as to the 
language which may chance to be employed in it. We 
cannot, however, say ‘* Ornari res ipsa negat.” The style, 
as, indeed, we were prepared to expect, from Mr. W.’s re- 
putation as a classical scholar, in the University of which he 
is a distinguished member, is uniformly clear, manly, and 
unaffected ; and, if we were called upon shortly to charac- 
terise our author's general manner of telling his story, we 
should be disposed to say that it possesses a more than 
ordinary portion of that peculiar fact, which is the property 
only of tasteful and cultivated minds, and which knows when 
and how to depart, with gracefulness and effect, from the 
pervading plainness and colloquial ease of a Journal,” into 
pecasional passages of more sustained and animated diction. 
Mr. W. is evidently a man of warm imagination; and, 
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thrown amongst scenes which might kindle the coldest tem- 
perament, it is not surprising that his enthusiasm should be 
strongly excited, and its effects vividly expressed. In most 
passages of this description we readily sympathise with him— 
perhaps in all, we can understand and approve the feelmgs 
which gave rise to them: but there are a few, which, how- 
ever natural in him, we would have advised him to stifle be- 
fore the public, which loves a laugh too well, to read with a 
very grave face his speculations on the ‘* superstition or re- 
ligion,” which dogs and birds are supposed to have felt for 
an object, which, from the days of Homer to those of Mr. 
W. has been held to be their familiar diet, page 109. The 
language in which the following anecdote is told, would, we 
suspect, sound extravagant to most readers. For ourselves, 
we are better pleased to believe that we can sympathise with 
the writer, in his very honourable, though, certainly, some- 
what ultra-patriotic tone of feeling. We must premise, 
that the passage, which we are about to quote, refers to a 
time when our travellers were at the utmost extent of their 
journey; (a fact, by the bye, which reminds us that it is high 
time for us to return from these rambling remarks, and com- 
municate to our readers some portion of the curious inferma- 
tion which we have gathered in our perusal of the journal.) 


“‘ Happening to go out late at night, to breathe a little fresh 
air in the court before the door, I heard, to my unspeakable sur- 
prise, some people in a neighbouring hut singing and playing 
* God save the King! In the heart of Africa, in the centre of 
a Mahometan army, surrounded by Turks and Greeks, and slaves 
and renegades, to hear the song of my country; and thus, and so 
suddenly, to be reminded of the land which contains ull that is 
most dear to myself, all that is most noble in the world—I could 
only lean and listen by the soft moonlight 'till the rude minstrelsy 
was finished, and then retire with the consolation that to day at 
least had not been lest to happiness.” 


The Pasha’s army contained many Asiatic Turks, some of 
the musicians amongst whom might have learned our grand 
and simple national air at Constantinople, Smyrna, or other 
cities frequented by the English; who, we believe, to their 
credit, carry with them the ‘‘ song of their country” where- 
ever they go. But that this air should be sung as well as 
peyes, ‘in the centre of a Mahometan army,” is a facet of 
ess easy solution. Without offence to our author, and with 
the fullest persuasion that he relates nothing of which he was 
not thoroughly conyinced, may we not suggest that imagina- 
tion may have had some share in this “ soft moonlight pic- 
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ture? We infer, from Mr. W.’s unusual adoption of the 
singular number in this little tale, that his friend Mr. Han- 
bury had not the “ consolation” of hearing these ‘‘ mysterious 
harpings.” But let us come to more important matters. 

The journalist, with great good judgment, abstains from 
dragging his readers over ground which they have previously 
traversed with other tourists ; and the first sentence of the 
narrative sets us down at Wady Halfa, a town immediately 
below the second cataract. 


“ There,” says Mr. W. (pref. p. v.) “* commenced, and there 
concluded, the journey, of which, the present ‘ journal’ contains, 
perhaps, too full an account. Our previous and our subsequent 
travels were confined to countries already well described: but, 
above the second cataract, Burckhardt only had succeeded in fol- 
lowing the Nile as far as Tinareh; of the countries beyond there, 
which our good fortune enabled us to examine, little was known 
except from hearsay. Our curiosity had just before received an 
additional excitement, from some information obtained by us, of 
ancient ruins existing at a place called Mérawe: we flattered our- 


selves with the hope of discovering there the remains of the capital 
of Ethiopia.” 


The ruins in question, which lie at the foot of a mountain 
called Djebel al Berkel, near the spot where Messrs, Wad- 
dington and Hanbury joined the Pasha’s camp, were fully in- 
vestigated by them on that occasion. It was only on their 
return from the army, that circumstances allowed them to 
visit, or, at least, to explore with precision, two or three 
other places on their route, which were interesting from the 
possession of similar remains, and some of the principal of 
which we shall again refer to. But, as our limits will not 
altow us to extract fully, or, indeed, to abridge, all the an- 
tiquarian information in the volume, especially as we design 
to make some quotations illustrative of the more important 
subject of the moral and political state of the country, we 
will briefly state here, that, amongst the most striking re- 
mains of pa which these gentlemen have investigated, 
are, the ruins of the town of *‘ Old Dongola;” some very 
curious antiquities, consisting principally of two colossal 
statues, and the ruins of some temples, at Argo, an island 
formed by the Nile, in the southern part of the province of 
Dongola ; and the spacious remains of the temple of Soleb, 
near the frontier of Dar Mahass. 

The tqurists having obtained the tacit permission of 
Mahommed Ali, to join his son’s army, proceeded to Wady 
Halfa, by virtue of his firman. We find a little perplexity 
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here. It appears that their firman extended only to that 
place : though it would seem that Mahommed approved, or, 
at least, allowed their design of moving onwards to the 
army, and Ismael appears clearly to have recognised them 
as under the protection of his father. See page 150; where, 
however, Mr. Waddington avows, in a note, ‘‘ Had the 
Aga of Wady Halfa been able to read, he would not, pro- 
bably, have allowed us to proceed beyond that place.” 
Happily, then, for us, the “‘ Aga of the cataracts” was no 
scholar, and we have to record the progress of our adventu- 
rous countrymen. 

It was not until they arrived at Maragga, or New Dongola, 
a paltry town, as it should seem, of considerable importance 
in those parts, and which they had been a fortnight in reach- 
ing from Wady Halfa, that they were, in any degree, under 
the escort of the army ; and, even there, they had only the 
advantage of placing themselves on board a boat, which 
carried supplies to the troops. 

Following, under such circumstances, the course of an in- 
vading army, in a hostile country, it is not surprising, that 
the travellers met with few opportunities of investigating 
more than the immediate natural features of the scenery they 
passed through. Accordingly, until they got up with the 
main body of the army, we hear of little but sand-hills; 
acacias; doum-trees ; sakies; saints’ tombs; and, above 
all, partridges ; a curious bird, which Mr. W. never passes 
by without elaborate notice. The country appears to be 
characterised by considerable flatness, sameness, and want 
of interest, except such as it must derive from the miglit 
and mysterious stream which eae through it. One little 
district there is, between Wady Halfa and New Déngola, of 
rare picturesque attraction ; if, indeed, the effect of contrast 
have not led the author to form too favourable an estimate of 
its beauties: a supposition the less improbable, when we 
read the lavish compliments which he, in several parts of the 
- work, bestows on the personal charms of the Belles of 
Ethiopia, or, as he somewhere rather whimsically calls them, 
«« fair Ethiops.” As we do not wish to prepossess our female 
readers against Mr. Waddington, who, as Fellow of a Col- 
lege, is, we take it for granted, a bachelor, we will not cite 
the passages to which we allude, notwithstanding some very 
curious observations of the peculiar “ softness of touch 
possessed by the Shegya ladies. There is one note, in par- 
ticular, in which, with curious infelicity, he speaks of his 
** unprejudiced eyes,” and which we vehemently exhort him 
to expunge from his second edition, unless he intends to de- 
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vote himself for life to the ** Vita wmbratilis” of Trinity Col- 
lege. But whether or not, the eyes with whieh he looked on 
inanimate, were as “ unprejudiced” as those which met the 
glances of animate nature, we must regret, for his sake and 
var own, that hedid not meet with more scenery to call forth 
such passages as the following description of the vale of 
Farjar, the spot to which we have already referred. 


“ This is the most romantic little spot I ever saw in the east ; 
it is a green and cultivated — less than a quarter of a mile 
long, and not two hundred yards broad, closely shut in on the 
left by high granite rocks, and on the right by a narrow branch 
of the Nile, which separates it from the barren island of Beright, 
and overlooked on the N. E. by the old ruins ; and thus it flourishes 
in freshness and fertility, in the bosom of the wildest waste; the 
doves were in the palm-trees, and the naked inhabitants moving 
about, and offering us their little civilities. Here we turned off 
rather to the left, and in one hour and twenty minutes entered the 

rand Akabet of Kasma el Elma, or ‘ the Pass of the Water's 
outh.’ Near the entrance, on the right, two immense stones, 


as regular as if art had hewn and placed them there, stand up 


most sublimely detached from any others, and reminded me, 
though they are five hundred times as large, of some stones, 
hanging rather similarly, in the ancient wall at Ithaca. The pass 
then opens with extraordinary grandeur, and we saw before us 
other piles of rock, hardly less wonderful than those we had left 
behind, : 

“ In the presence of these enormous masses, irregularly scattered 
about in solitude, and while treading a spot thus peculiarly marked 
by the hand of its Creator, we felt ourselves in a holy place, and 
seemed walking among the columns of a mighty temple, erected 
4 the Divinity in his own honour, and for his own worship.’’ 

*, 36. 


We are relactantly compelled to speak in reprehension of 
some of the proceedings uf our countrymen, in the earlier 
part of their expedition. We allude to the method they 
took of furnishing themselves with camels for the journey. 
A promise of the Aga of the Cataracts, to supply six of these 
needful beasts to convey them from Wady 1 to Ferket, 
a distance of four or five days, and a fresh relay to carry 
them onwards, was performed by furnishing five at the for- 
mer, and none at the latter place. To proceed by the aid of 
a set.of miserable asses, unfit to carry themselves, and not 
very well qualified for carrying their baggage, was but a 
sotry mode of journeying: yet we mast say, that we should 
bave preferred these or greater difficulties, to such a course 
as the travellers thought it not unbecoming te pursue, and 
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which is avowed with as much coolness as if it were an ordi- 
nary and legitimate mode of proceeding. 


‘* Here our prospects brighten a little; a camel is discovered 
among the palms, and svon afterwards another, and a man with a 
woman and child near it; he proves to be an Ababde Arab, 
named Achmet, going down with his wife and infant, to buy dates ; 
we of course invite him very warmly to enter into our service, 
to which he as strongly objects; and on being more urgently 
pm he asks with great feeling, * And will you oblige me to 
eave my wife and child in the hands of strangers?’ Now his wife 
was a very pretty woman, and was watching this scene with great 
interest, though in silence. The case was certainly a hard one, 
and perhaps we were decided by the sight of one of our asses, at 
that moment down on the ground, struggling with his burden: 
however we were decided; we justified as. by the tyrant’s 
plea, and immediately proceeded to transfer part of our property 
to the more dignified situation it was once more destined to oc- 
cupy. The man intrusted his family to a fellow countryman, an 
inhabitant of the village, and proceeded reluctantly with us.’’ P. 15, 


Another act of enormity (Mr. W. must pardon us, if, with 
our English feelings about us, we call these exploits by no 
milder name) was perpetrated by the servants of the party, 
under the protection of rifle-shots and of “‘ a pair of brass, 
bell-mouthed, blunderbuss pistols, loaded to the very mouth ;” 
not, indeed, under the immediate orders of their masters, 
but, as we must infer from the triumphant tone of the narra- 
tive, meeting with their full approbation. On such perfor- 
mances, it is as needless, as it would be painful, to offer an 
remarks. We are quite sure that the good feeling and right 
jadgment which so many passages of this work prove Mr. 
Waddington to possess, must, on reflection, have led him 
seriously to regret his conduct, and to see the utter futility 
of attempting a justification of such acts, and of designating 
them, as, by a stupendous obliquity of reasoning, be has pre- 
vailed upon himself to do, (p. 19.) as “ measures whose ne- 
cessity we lamented.” Necessity! As if the execution of 
Messrs. Waddington and cat ge? fe project of joining the 
army, was a matter of necessity! It appears, indeed, after- 
wards, that they thought fit to waive their privilege of “ ty- 
rants,” and ae Be a reasonable compensation in money, for 
the use of the camels; not, however, until their owners, in 
defiance of an attempt to bully them into acquiescence, in 
the name of the Pasha, had shewn a decided intention of 
returning *. 





* The ringleader in the last-mentioned act of felony, was Mr. Waddington’s 
favorite Irish servant, James Curtin, who had travelled with Mr. Legh and the 
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Tn travelling through such a district as that explored by 
the authors, two distinct classes of enquiry present them- 
selves :—the moral, and the physical state ef the country. 
In the investigation of objects of the latter kind, our tourists 
have shewn considerably less skill and success than on other 
points of a traveller’s research. ‘To speak plainly, we do not 
imagine that physiological studies have been familiar to either 
of these Gentlemen; and, stored as their minds are with 
stocks of valuable and scholarlike attainment, we think that 
this is a circumstance which they need feel no solicitude to 
suppress. Had they, indeed, quitted England with the preme- 
ditated design of traversing the unexplored regions of Africa, 
they would have been culpable if they had neglected to fit 
themselves, by the acquisition of natural science, for the 
investigation and description of any objects which might 
present themselves. But their journey was, as we have 
already seen, suggested and rendered practicable, by acci- 
dental and unforeseen circumstances; and though we may 
lament that Gentlemen of so much zeal in the good cause of 
science, were not possessed of still more ‘‘ appliances and 
means” for rendering that zeal available, we feel that it would 
be unjust in the highest degree to make any deficiency in 
this respect a matter of sarcasm or reproach. Whatever 
they have seen, which appeared to them remarkable or new, 
they have described as they saw it—and if, as we fear is 
often the case, their eyes, unpractised in seizing upon the 
discriminating technical marks of animals or plants, have 
dwelt only on those points from which no inference will be 
safely drawn by the zoologist or botanist, we must at least 
applaud the good sense and good taste, which have uni- 
formly induced them to abstain from the slip-slop cant and 
jargon of sciolism. 

In the few remarks which we are about to offer, on sub- 
jects of this nature, on which we are compelled to dissent 
from the journalists, we beg to assure them that we do so 
without the most remote feeling of disrespect, or the 
slightest wish to depreciate their valuable and well-meant 
labours. No apology, we are very sure, will be required 
by them, for an attempt on our part, to prevent error from 








Sieur Belzoni. It is amusing enough to find Mr. W. commemorating this hero 
of the rifle, as possessing “much fect in the mana t of the natives.” Are 
we to ascribe to this personage’s example, the Hibersianism which Mr. W. 
bas committed, in describing the direction of the Nile's course, according to that 
of his own route up its banks >—a form of speaking, however, which other tra- 
vellers have used, and which, after the distinct intimation given on the subject 
im the early part of the work, can lead to no error. 
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being established in matters of science, under tlie sanction 
of their names. 

And first, of that important inhabitant of these countries, 
the Croéodile. In the course of a description of one of these 
animals, which was shot by Mr. Hanbury, we are told, “It 
had a large tongue of which the tip was fastened to the roof 
of the mouth,” page 201, note. Now here we must frankly 
avow our scepticism on two points. We are strongly im- 
pressed with a belief that the tongue of crocodiles is small, 
and not fastened to the roof of the mouth. On the contrary, 
it is known by all naturalists, to be so closely tied down and 
imbedded in the cavity of the lower jaw, as to have led to the 
almost universal belief of the absence of the member alto- 
gether. LT Adsoav 32 pivov Onpiwy dux tpuce, are the words of 
Herodotus (IT. 68.) ; and Aristotle, in his history of Animals, 
(EL. 10), gives his authority to the same assertion. An arti- 
cle in the Memoires de l’ Académie, tom. 3, part 3, page 173, 
contains a description of a Crocodile, which was at Paris in 
the year 1772, and of which it says, ‘‘ La langue étoit longue 
de trois pouces, et large de cing lignes vers son milieu, ce 
qui se doit entendre de la chair et des muscles de la langue ; 
car la peau qui la couvre étoit bien plus grande, étant éten- 
due dans la machoire inférieure, au bord inférjeure de la- 
quelle, elle étoit attachée.” And, only to cite one other 
authority, but that the very highest for caution, accuracy, 
and discrimination, we will extract the words of Professor 
Blumenbach, in his ‘System of Comparative Anatomy,” 
page 329 of Mr Lawrence’s translation—‘ ‘The Crocodile’s 
tongue (the very existence of which has been denied from 
the time of Herodotus down to Hasselquist) is SMALL; and 
is, M @ Manner, ADHRRENT BETWEEN THE TWO SIDES OF 
THE LOWER JAW.” Now, as we know that this creature 
has the power of opening and distending his jaws to a very 
great extent, how are we possibly to reconcile the above facts, 
standing, as they do, on the indisputable authority of such ‘» 
eminent and accurate Naturalists, with Mr. Waddington’s 
doctrine that the tongue is fastened to the upper jaw? Even 
were the frenum attaching it to the lower jaw, no closer and 
tighter than it is found, on an average, in other animals, it 
would be impossible for the Crocodile, who, be it remembered, 
raises his upper jaw, to open his mouth to a sufficient width 
for his voracious purposes, if the fauces were, as Mr. W. 
would thus represent, tied together by the attachment of each 
to the tongue. Such a construction of mouth would be fit 
for the reception of nothing o) spoon-meat. 
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In another place, Mr. W. informs us that he met with 
venomous lizards. We wish he had told us on what autho- 
rity he makes this statement. [f on the information of the 
natives, he has only recorded a vulgar error. His Gyp at 
Trinity, would probably tell him, with jast as much truth, 
and as full a belief in it, that the common English newt is 
poisonous. But if he has seen an animal, which he has acta- 
ally ascertained to be venomous, we will be bold enough to 
pronounce, that, however great a resemblance an unskilful 
eye may discover or fancy, it is not alizard. The construc- 
tion of that creature’s teeth is such, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of their conveying poison into their wounds. 

But in his account of the human rarities amongst whom he 
was thrown, it is that Mr. Waddington displays the powers 
of an acute, observant, and eriginal mind. His manner 
of introducing us to the characters of the people with whom 
he met, is very pleasing and effective. Without any parade 
of description, he brings strongly before his readers the 
traits which he himself strongly conceived. The effect is 
dramatic— and the impression consequently distinct and per- 
manent. Mr. W. has, we suspect, a considerable sense of 
humoar; but he has also, what is far better, a great kindli- 
ness of feeling, without any of the false delicacy of sentiment. 
We envy Mr. Hanbury the recollections of such a tour with 
such a companion ; yet it must fairly be acknowledged that 
he deserves them. ‘To his spirited and judicious suggestion, 
the scheme of the expedition is wholly due: and to his energy 
and activity much of its well-doing may, not improbably, be 
ascribable. 

Before the authors reached the Turkish camp, which was 
sheen at a place called Sannab, in Dar Sheygya; a battle 

ad taken place at Korti, a little lower down the river, in 
which the brave and estimable inhabitants (such they really 
appear to be) were severely defeated by the invading merce- 


_ naries. One good effect, however, was produced by the 


incursion of the Pasha’s troops—we mean the rout and ex- 
pulsion of the Mamelouks, who, for eight years, maintained 
that territory by cruelty and oppression, which they had 
obtained by base and treacherous means—by plots and assas- 
sinations. We are surprised at the sympathy which Mr. W. 
expresses, with these savage intruders on the inoffensive 
natives; and which appears to be attributable only to his 
admiration of their brute qualifications as sturdy horse- 
soldiers. ; 

His narrative of the battle of Korti—which he gathered 
from the army—and his account of the seat of war through 
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which he journeyed, are too curious and vivid to be passed 
by; though from their length, we must, very unwillingly con- 
tent ourselves with extracts. 

Ismael, it seems, was encamped on the left bank of the 
Nile, when ‘‘ he was saddenly roused in his tent by shouts of 
‘“* Where is the Pasha?” He was surrounded by three or 
four thousand Sheygya. 7 


** He had no cannon with him, and was, we are assured, so little 
prepared for this attack, that none of the men had more than six- 
teen rounds of cartridge, and many much less. Luckily for his 
life and his glory, the arms of his enemies were of a much simpler 
kind. They have each two lances, the long Solingen sword, and 
an oblong shield of hippopotamus’ or crocodile’s skin; but gene- 
rally the former. Some of their leaders wore a coat of mail, 
covering the head, and falling over the shoulders to the middle of 
the back. A very few had pistols; but the possession of zuns was 
confined to the chiefs, and it is a singular proof of their attach- 
ment to the weapon of their fathers, that having it always jin their 
power to be tolerably rm Ag with fire arms, and haying in their 
wars with the Mamelouks, than whom none knew better how to 
use them, experienced their fatal effects, they would never con- 
descend to adopt them. 

“ They are singularly fearless in attack, and ride up-to the faces 
of their enemy with levity and gaiety of heart as to a festival, or 
with joy as if to meet friends from whom they had been long sepa- 
rated ; they then give them the ‘ Salam aleikoum !’ ‘ Peace be with 
you !’'—the* peace of death, which is to attend the lance that in- 
stantly follows the salutation : mortal thrusts are given and received 
with the words of love upon the lips. ‘This contempt of life, this 
mockery of what is most fearful, is peculiar to themselves—the 
only people to whom arms are playthings, and war a sport; who 
among their enemies seek nothing but amusement, and in death 
fear nothing but repose.” ** * ** * 


“¢ Their first attack was irresistible ; the Bedouin were driven 
back, and * Abdin Casheff advanced from the opposite angle of the 
square to support them ; while he was engaged, the Bedouins rallied 
in his rear, fe returned to his post, and pas charged again. The 
+ Moggrebyns had been similarly routed and rallied. The Sh i, 
though suffering very severely, repeated their attacks, and three 
times was Abdin Casheff seen to charge in person, and throw him- 
self into the middle of the enemy ; he shot several of them with his 
own hand, and having disarmed one, he drove his own lance quite 
through his body. The Pasha was giving, in other parts, similar 





* Governor of Déngola, under the Pasha. Rev. 
+ Elsewhere explained omy Waddington to be infantry from the cities on 
the North coast of Africa. v 
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proofs of courage, the only one he could now give of genéralship, 
and the pistol of his Highness is said to have been particularly 
destructive ; he caught the gaiety of his enemies, and rode among 
them with alaugh. At last the Sheygya, finding that their magic 
had not been able to stop the course of Turkish balls, and that the 
charms of the enemy were stronger than their own, said, * that 
God had declared against them,’ and took to flight. They had 
placed great dependence on those charms, to which their necro- 
mancers had given, for this occasion, peculiar power and efficacy ; 
and their first act after the battle, was to put to death the whole 
race who had thus imposed upon their credulity.” P. 97. 


When the Sheygy4 were put to flight, the Pasha, as Mr. 
Waddington tells us, ‘‘ exerted himself” to save them from 
carnage ; yet they “ left six hundred men on the field of 
battle,” whilst the author assures us, asa certain fact, that 
the invading army had not one man killed, and only seven- 
teen wounded, 


** T have heard,’? continues the Journalist, “ of some acts of 
individual courage performed by them [the Sheygy4] during the 
battle, and which are related with admiration by the Turks them- 
selves. One Arab, who appears to have placed perfect confidence 
in the strength of his charms, after receiving five balls, continued 
fighting and crying out ‘that they might fire, but could never 
hurt him;? till he received his mortal wound. ‘The exploits of 
another are particularly celebrated by his enemies; who, after 
being similarly perforated, fought till he fell, and died crying, 
* Where is the Pasha?’ Another, also wounded, had left his horse ; 
however, he found his way to the door of the tent of Selagh Dar, 
whose groom was standing there, bitting his master’s charger ; the 
Arab disabled the groom, leaped on the horse, and galloped away. 
However, such acts are common in all battles; nor are they more 
admirable in savage than in civilized man. Death is not more ter- 
rible in the desert than in the city ; it ought to be less so to those 
who have less to live for.” P. 101. 


That the inhabitant of the city has more ties to bind him 
to the love of life, than the savage of the desert, is an as- 
sumption, which Mr. Waddington might find it difficult to 
reduce into proof. The common places of valorous resolve 
~—the remembrance 


“* Tlaidar a3 aArcx wy xai xraoios 2d ToxNwy,” 


are common to civilized and to uncivilized man, and are, 
perhaps, more strongly felt by the latter. It is futile, how- 
ever, to contend on such points as these. The instinctive 
clinging to existence is no acquired feeling —no offspring of 
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civil accident; and, if it be conceded that the rarity of 
strongly exciting interests in the savage state, may be a 
reason for expecting it to be there cherished with the great- 
est fondness, the same cause ‘will give to those passions 
which lead men to disregard the fear of death, a force, im the 
same or a higher proportion, more powerful than they possess 
in stages of advanced civilization. 

The corpses of the slain, which Mr. Waddington encouwn- 
tered on his route, appear to have made a painfully deep im- 
pression on his imagination. This is far from astonishing : 
but before he gave to the world the results of his over-carious 
inspection of these not very attractive apr he might have 
done well to consider, whether a minute description of the 
position, colour, and consistence of such melancholy frag- 
nents of humanity, was not likely to revolt his readers, with- 
out the possibility of tending to any one useful purpose. We 
hope his next edition will be free from these solitary offences 
against good taste. 

Such anecdotes as the following, have a deep and huma- 
nizing effect. 


*« Ina village near, there remained one old woman, who had re- 
fused to leave her cottage with the rest, and stayed to perish with 
it; she rejects offers of sustenance, and talks lightly of death. The 
women seem generally tu have shared the courage of their husbands 
and fathers, ‘ Are you not afraid of the soldiers?’ said our ser- 
vants to some of those confined at the island below: ‘ Why should 
we fear the soldiers?’ answered one of them; ‘ Can they do more 
than killus?’ A quantity of plaited hair was found in one of the 
cottages, cut off, no doubt, by some widow, on hearing of the death 
of her husband, before she fled.”” P. 111. 


After about ten days residence in the camp of Ismael, the 
intrigues of its more crafty and favored inmates, or the jea- 
lousy and suspicion so congenial to a Turkish leader, pro- 
cured for our travellers a pretty peremptory notification of 
the Pasha’s pleasure, that they should accept an escort, and 
retrace their steps, solely, as they were very credibly assured, 
with a view to their own safety. ‘This cautious interference 
of his Highness’s friendship, they resisted as long and as 
ingeniously as they could; but the determinations of sach 
personages are seldom opposed with much effect; and a res- 
pite of a few days, during which they might examine the large 
and contiguous ruins at the foot of the mountain Djebel el 
Berkel, was not unjustly considered an important boon. 


‘« The mountain,’’ Mr. W. relates, “* is about a mile and a half 
from the river, whose banks are nowhere more fertile than there ; 
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it is of considerable height, and solitary, and there is an irregula- 
rity in its outline, and a boldness in its precipitous sides, which 
strongly fix the attention, and render it worthy to have furnished 
materials for the industry of an enlightened people, and habitations 
for the gods of Ethiopia.” P. 159. 


Without stopping to enquire what connection there is 
between the industry of an enlightened people, and the irre- 
gularity of outline, or boldness of precipice, in the mountain 
they may select for their dwelling, we can only spare time to 
enumerate very briefly, the antiquities which Mr, Wadding- 
ton has described with great fulness, and, we doubt not, with 
great uccuracy. 


“* They are,’’ he says, *‘ of two kinds, temples, or other public 
buildings, and pyramids ; the former, which have ornamented the 
city of the living, are situated towards the river, on the S.E. sidg 
of the mountain ; and all the ground about them, for several acres, 
is scattered over with broken pottery ; the latter, which have been 
the receptacles and monuments of the dead, are on the W. and 


N.W. side, farther from the Nile, among the sands and rocks of 
the Desert.’’ 





The ruins of distinct edifices are seven in number; and 
many of them contain very curious specimens of the ancient 
sculpture of Ethiopia, to which, Mr. Waddington, with con- 
siderable probability, attributes the origin of that of Egypt. 
The whole of this part of the work is fall of curious matter, 
to which we can only afford generally to refer such of our 
readers as feel an interest in these doubtful, but not unim- 
portant speculations. The number of the Pyramids, is seven- 
teen: and at El Bellal, a few miles higher up the left bank of 
the river, Mr. Waddington discovered the “ remains of 
nearly forty, of different sizes; eleven of them larger than 
any of the perfect ones of Djebel el Berkel; and the greater 
part of the rest, reduced to a mere mound of decomposed 
stone and gravel and sand.” 

On the Stith of December, the travellers quitted the camp, 
on their return; and at Tangaz, ten miles down the river, 


they joined the party, to whose escort they were entrusted. 
ey were 


“* received most respectfully by a man in a red cap, who seemed 
to be the head of the party, waiting for ws; he expressed himself 
ready to rest here, or advance, as we chose, and to supply any 
wants that we might have. He was rather a mean looking map, 
dressed in a white shirt, and had sufficient servility of manner; 


however, he was a king, and his name was Malek, or King, Tom- 
bol.” P, 191. 
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The escort consisted of the petty kings of the subdued 
districts between the seat of the army, and Wady Halfa. 
King Tombol was the royal conductor of our countrymen, as 
far northward as the Island of Argo, in the vicinity of which © 
- he keeps his court, and where they were anxious to examine 
those antiquities, of which we have already spoken. From 
thence to Wady Halfa, they were under the guidance and 
protection of* Malek Ibrahim. Of these important monarchs, 
the former appears to have more taste for the sensualities, 
the latter for the pomps and vanities, in which his high sta- 
tion allows him to indulge. The royal Tombol’s heart seems 
to have been much in the tobacco-pouch: he is recorded in a 
note, p. 232, to excel in an accomplishment which savours 
much of sottishness; and his sentiments bear strong marks 
of libertinism. ‘‘ I believe,” said this ribald monarch, in 
reply to some questions from Mr, Waddington, as to the re- 
ported * frailty of his Majesty’s female subjects, ‘‘ I believe 
that in all countries, if a very handsome woman be very much 
tempted, the result will be the same.” Malek Ibrahim, on 
the contrary, appears in the more amiable character of a 
patron of the arts of peace; he travels with a young minstrel 
in his suite ; and Nubian damsels dance before him when he 
banquets; in a style, however, which the author designates 
as a ‘‘ graceless and disgusting exercise, in which it was 
painful to see any woman engaged, even the women of Nu- 
bia.” On this occasion they enlivened their exertions by a 
chorus, formed seemingly for the movements to which it was 
to be attuned, and the lips that were to utter it. 


*** We rejoice in the return of our King, newly crowned by the 
Pasha, and we will sing and dance, and sing and dance, till the 
sweat exhales from us, and forms a cloud over our heads.” P, 259, 


Whether this elegant choral song was the production of 
the Laureate of [brahim’s court, Mr. Waddington has ne- 
glected to inform us. He has, however, regaled us with 
some choice snatches of the Nubian melodies of this minstrel 
boy, chiefly in laud of his friend Mr. Hanbury, who, for what 
reason, is not explained, was dignified with the title of Aga. 
It would seem like envy to enquire how far we are to depend 
on the accuracy of the version which Mr. Waddington has 
given us of the praises of his friend. ‘These, golden lays 
have, at the utmost, passed through the furnace of only three 
translators’ fancies, since they left the rich mine of their 
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author’s brain, amid ‘‘ the wine, and the booza, and the firing, 
and the shoats,” which graced the royal revelry of Malek 
Ibrahim. We sincerely congratulate our enterprising coun- 
tryman on having won—long may he continue to wear !— 
this woven chaplet from the garden of the Dongolese Muses. 


‘* Unde prius nulli velarint tempora.”’ 


And we regret that our limits forbid us to quote the lofty 
strains which immortalize our English ‘ Aga,”—“ his sword 
that was never quenched ;”-—“ his gun that has two souls, and 
his pistols that are all of gold.” 

But our critique has been long, and we must draw it to a 
close. We do so, with great respect for both the journalists ; 
for the spirit of enterprise in which their expedition was 
conceived—for the unshrinking energy with which it was 
“renee paler for the modesty and talent with which it 
as been recorded. If on some points we have been bound 
to dissent from their opinion; if, on others we have allowed 
ourselves the occasional indulgence of a laugh, we are sure 
that our remarks will be received, as they have been given, 
in the spirit of candour and good humour. Yet, lest we 
should seem to conclude with an unprofessional abstinence 
from critical causticity, we must bestow unqualified censure 
on two matters, which fall, we apprehend, less within the 

rovince of the authors, than of their classical publisher, Mr. 

furray. The book is too dear. Mr. Waddington’s valuable, 
but unpretending narrative, should not have been set floating 
in so many a rood of white margin; and, above all, his 
sketches should not have been given to us in the disguise of 
those smutty things which pass for engravings. We have 
already observed upon the 6pacds dowdiarns who faces the title: 
the landscapes are even worse; and, though no great drafts- 
men ourselves, we almost think we could execute, certain 
we are, that we could procure to be executed, drawings of 
at least equal merit, with the snuff of a candle. From these 
observations we, of course, except the maps; one of which, 
in particular, represc ating Mr. Waddington’s route from 
Wady Halfa to Merawe, is, we think, a highly important 
addition to the geographical knowledge of the country, on 
which subject we have some very valuable and curious re- 
marks in the first Number of the Appendix which Mr. Wad- 
dington has annexed to his Journal. 
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Art. X. The Works of John Playfair Esq. late Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
&c. &c. With a Memoir of the Author.. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh. 1822. 


WTH the usual aversion entertained and professed by critics 
for the vile art of book-making, we are, notwithstanding, dis- 
posed to allow that this is one of the books which deserved 
to be made. The most valuable of Mr.-Playfair’s treatises, 
the ‘‘ Illustrations of the Hattonian Theory,” bad been many 
years out of print; and his other essays, biographical and 
scientific, were only to be found in very expensive collections, 
such as the Transactions of Philosophical Societies, or the 
enna inaccessible pages of modern Encyclopedias. The 
publishers have, therefore, done well in giving to the world, 
at a moderate price, and in a readable form, the labours of a 
man whose name cannot but be familiar to a very large class 
of students, and regarded with respect and gratitude by those 
numerous individuals, in both divisions of the island, who 
have already profited by his instructions, whether oral or 
written. 

The Memoir prefixed to these volumes is rather destitute 
of interest, and not particularly well drawn up. It is the 
work of the Professor’s nephew, who seems to Rie owed to 
his uncle, by whom he was adopted in early life, all that the 
most favoured child can owe to a kind and enlightened 
arent: an obligation, however, we regret to observe, which 
S has not been able to discharge to any great extent, by his 
literary skill, or acquaintance with scientific history. He 
should have entrusted the biography to other hands: for, 
after all that he has done, or attempted, to supply a memoir, 
we must take leave to tell him, that the life of Professor Play- 
fair remains yet to be written. 

Mr. Playfair was the son of a Scotch minister, and was 
born in 1748. He received his education at St. Andrew’s, 
where, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, he was selected by 
Professor Wilkie, who happened to be confined by illness, to 
read his lectures on natural philosophy. When only in his 
eighteenth year he stood candidate for the mathematical pro- 
fessorship in the Marischal college of Aberdeen; on which 
occasion he sustained, with great credit, a comparative trial, 
which continued eleven days, yielding only to the superior 
attainments of Dr. Trail, the present Chancellor of Down 
and Connor, in Ireland, and of Dr. Hamilton, the well-known 
auther of a very profound work on the national debt, who is 
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at this moment in possession of the chair which called forth so 
ardent a competition. 

The death of his father determined the choice of young 
Playfair in favour of the ecclesiastical profession: and in due 
time the charge and emoluments of his native parish were 
secured to him by the kindness of his patron, Lord Gray. 
After about ten years’ residence in the country, where, we 
are told, he devoted the chief part of his time to the duties of 
his cure and the composition of sermons, he found himself 
induced, by very advantageous offers, to resign his living, 
for the purpose of superintending the education of two young 
men, the sons of a Fifeshire ’squire of considerable fortane. 
ln company with his pupils, who, we find, were Mr. Fergu- 
son, of Raith, and lis brother, Sir Ronald Ferguson, the 
existing M.P. for Kirkcaldy, the Rector of Benvie repaired 
to Edinburgh, to attend the lectures which are annually 
delivered there, on every subject of human interest or 
curiosity ; and where he soon made himself so well known, 
by his great abilities and learning, that, in 1785, he was 
nominated, by the patrons of the college, joint-professor of 
mathematics, a situation in which he remained about twent 
years. In 1805 the death of Professor Robison led to his 
preferment, if such it can be called, to the chair of natural 
philosophy, a position which he held and adorned, with much 
talent and a large share of popular approbation, till the period 
of his demise in the year 1819. 

‘There is, appended to the Memoir, a very frothy sketch of 
Mr. Playfair’s character, furnished by Mr. Jeffery, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. As this writer, however, is avow- 
edly no competent judge of the works of the Professor, his 
remarks, as far as they are literary, respect rather the manner 
of composition and the qualities of style which distinguished 
Mr. P., than the subjects themselves which engaged his 
powerful mind: and thus, whilst we admire the eloquence 
and the affectionate regard which animate this biographical 
outline, we desiderate, on the part of the author, the scien- 
tific knowledge which was necessary to place in a proper 
a the attainments and performances of his deceased friend : 

r. Playfair, we are told, wrote slowly, his first sketches 
being usually very slight and imperfect, like the rade chalk- 
ing of a masterly picture. His chief art and greatest plea- 
sure was in their revisal and correction: and there was no 


limits to the improvement which resulted from this applica- 
tion. 


“« As he never wrote upon any subject of which he was not per- 
tectly master, he was secure against all blunders in the substance 
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of what he had to say; and felt quite assured that if he was only 
allowed time enough, he should finally come to say it in the very 
best way of which he was capable. He had no rh therefore, 
either in undertaking or proceeding with his tasks ; and intermitted 
and resumed them at his convenience with the comfortable cer- 
tainty that all the time he bestowed on them was turned to good 
account, and that what was left imperfect at one sitting might be 
finished with equal ease and advantage at another. Being thus 
perfectly sure, both of his end and his means, he experienced, in 
the course of his compositions, none of that little fever of the 
spirits with which that operation is so apt to be accompanied. 
He had no capricious visitings of fancy which it was necessary to fix 
on the spot or to lose for ever—no casual inspirations to invoke and 
wait for—no transitory and evanescent lights to catch before they 
faded. All that was in his mind was subject to his controul and 
amenable to his call, though it might not obey at the moment :; 
and while his taste was so sure that he was in no danger of over- 
working any thing that he had designed, all his thoughts and senti- 
ments had that unity and congruity that they fell almost spontane- 
ously into harmony and order; and the last added incorporated 
and assimilated with the first as if they had sprang simultaneously 
from the same happy conception,” 


There can be no doubt that the style of Professor Playfair 
was extremely well adapted to scientific discussions. It was 
clear, natural, and nnburdened with unnecessary ornament. 
Having, on all occasions, a distinct conception of what he 
meant to say, he used the exact number of words requisite 
to convey his meaning; and never added a trifling thought, 
or even repeated an important one, merely to give his sen- 
tences the full turn and sonorous termination which, in the 
opinion of some of his countrymen, seem indispensible to fine 
writing. Most Scotchmen write English as if it were to 
them a foreign language ; and thus, however well they may 
succeed in ‘historical or scientific composition, they never 
become masters of those graces and felicities of style which 
arise from the successful application of the more idiomatic 
arrangement of words and phrases, to which the ear of his 
southern neighbour is accustomed from his infancy. In 
grave and solemn performances, it will be admitted, a certain 
departure from the colloquial forms of speech is attended with 
considerable advantage; and in the departments of theology, 
for example, as well as in all thehigher branches of science, we 
are warranted in allowing, aud even in encouraging, the dis- 
tinction between a spoken language and a written language. 
In proportion; then, as literary composition is permitted to 
differ from the ease of conyersation and the freedom of 
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oratory, excellence in it will be more within the reach of 
those who study our language in books, and write it accord- 
ing to grammatical rules: and there is no doubt that it is on 
this very account such authors as Mr. Playfair become a sort 
of model for an elegant philosophical style, intelligible alike 
to the native Englishman and to the learned foreigner. ‘The 
** Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory” have been univer- 
sally admired as a specimen of fine composition on a philoso- 
phical subject. Even the Wernerians, who question the prin- 
ciples and abjure the conclusions of that ingenious treatise, 
acknowledge it to be a beautiful and most fascinating geolo- 
gical romance. 


“* But,” says Mr. Jeffery, “‘ we need dwell ne longer on qualities 
that may be gathered hereafter from the works he has left behind 
him. Those who lived with him mourn the most for those which 
will be traced in no such memorial; and prize, far above those 
talents which gave him his high name in philosophy, that personal 
character which endeared him to his friends, and shed a grace and 
a dignity over all the society in which he moved. The same ad- 
mirable taste which is conspicuous in his writings, or rather the 
higher principles from which that taste was but an emanation, spread 
a similar charm over his whole life and conversation ; and gave to 
the most learned philosopher of his day the manners and deport- 
ment of the most perfect gentleman. Nor was this in him the 
result merely of good sense and of good temper, assisted by an 
early familiarity with good company, and a consequent knowledge 
of his own place and that of all around him. His good breeding 
was of a higher descent, and his powers of pleasing rested on some- 
thing better than mere companionable qualities. With the greatest 
kindness and generosity of nature he united the most manly firm- 
ness and the highest principles of honour,—and the most cheerful 
and social dispositions with the gentlest and steadiest affections. 
Towards women he had always the most chivalrous feelings of 
regard and attention, and was, beyond almost all men, acceptable 
and agreeable in their society, though without the levity or pre- 
tension unbecoming his age or condition. And such, indeed, was 
the fascination of the most perfect simplicity and mildness of his 
manners, that the same tone and deportment seemed equally 
appropriate to all societies, and enabled him to delight the young 
and the gay with the same sort of conversation which enabled him 
to instruct the learned and the grave. There never, indeed, was 
a man of learning and talent who appeared in society so perfectly 
free from al] sorts of pretension or notion of his own importance, 
or so little solicitous to distinguish himself, or so sincerely willing 
to give _ to every one else. Even upon subjects which he had 
thoroughly studied he was never in the least impatient to speak, 


and spoke at all times without any tone of authority ; while, so far 
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from wishing to set off what he had to say by any brilliancy or 
emphasis of expression, it seemed, generally, as if he had studied 
to disguise the weight and originality of his thoughts under the 
plainest form of — and the most quiet and indifferent manner ; 
so that the profoundest remarks and subtlest observations were 
often dropped, not only with no solicitude that their value should 
be observed, but without any apparent consciousness that they 
possessed any. Though the most social of human beings, and the 
most Sag to encourage and to sympathize with the gaiety and 
the joviality of others, his own spirits were, in general, rather cheer- 
ful than gay, or, at least, never rose to any turbulence or tumult of 
merriment: and while he would listen with the kindest indulgence 
to the more extravagant sallies of his younger friends, and prompt 
them by his heartiest approbation, his own satisfaction might gene- 
rally be traced in a slow and temperate smile, gradually mantling 
over his benevolent and intelligent features, and lighting up the 
countenance of the sage with the expression of the mildest and 
most genuine philanthropy. It was wonderful, indeed, considering 
the measure of his own intellect, and the rigid and undeviating 
propriety of his own conduct, how tolerant he was of the defects 
and errors of other men. He was too indulgent, in truth, and 
favourable to his friends,—and made a kind and liberal allowance 
for the faults of all mankind, except only faults of baseness or of 
cruelty, against which he never failed to manifest the most open 
scorn and detestation. Independent, in short, of his high attain- 
ments, Mr. Playfair was one of the most amiable and estimable of 
men; delightful in his manners, inflexible in his principles, and 
generous in his affections, he had all that charms in society or 
attaches in private: and while his friends enjoyed the free and un. 
studied conversation of an easy and intelligent associate, they had, 
at all times, the proud and inward assurance that he was a being 
upon whose perfect honour and generosity they might rely with 
the most implicit confidence in life and in death,—and of whom it 
was equally impossible that, under any circumstances, he should 
ever perform a mean, a selfish, or a questionable action, as that his 
body should cease to gravitate, or his soul to live.” 


We give with the greater pleasure this long extract from 
Mr. Jeffery’s eloge, which we have reason to believe is sub- 
stantially correct, because there remains to be noticed in the 
character of Mr. Playfair a material defect which his biogra- 
pher has passed by without either comment or defence. We 
allude to the singular fact, that from the time he resigned his 
charge as a minister in the Scottish establishment till the 
close of his life he took no part in the public duties of the 
Christian Church, and was, for the last twenty or thirty years, 
hardly ever seen in a place of worship. To us who are 
accustomed to a system so very different, it appears absolutely 
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incredible that a Professor in a national university, whose 
main office it was to prepare young men for the ministry of 
the Gospel, should have considered himself free from an 
essential breach of duty, when, by his example, he showed a 
marked contempt for the religious forms of his country, if 
not for the faith itself upon which those forms were founded. 
We say not that Mr. Playfair had renounced Christianity, or 
that he ever spoke or wrote of it without soitable respect: 
but it is very obvious, at the same time, that his practice was 
calculated to have a most pernicious effect upon the minds 
of the young men who attended his lecture-room ; who were 
accustomed to admire his talents and listen implicitly to his 
opinions ; and who, of course, would be induced to question 
the soundness of that belief and the value of those sacred 
ordinances which their master held in so little esteem, or 
which, at least, he was so very slow to countenance. We all 
believe what we see rather than what we are told, concerning 
the efficacy of tenets and systems: and the juvenile philoso- 
phers of Edinburgh could be at no loss to discover that 
science and religion can subsist very well apart; that a man 
om have a high reputation as a mathematician and naturalist, 
and be well received in the first society at home and abroad, 
who, nevertheless, takes some pains to show that Christianity, 
as it is at present professed, has very few claims upon the 
patronage of a learned man. In the particular case of Pro- 
fessor Playfair there was a great want of taste, to say nothing 
more severe, in his habitual abstinence from the public prac- 
tice of religion. He had been a parochial clergyman—was, 
till the end of his days, invested with the clerical character— 
was, in law and fact, the Reverend Jolm Playfair ; (for the 
declaratory act, passed on the occasion of Horne Tooke’s 
return to parliament, applied to Scotland as well as to Eng- 
land,) and therefore, we repeat, it would have been congru- 
ous, and in good taste, had he continued to go to Church, 
and to show that he was not ashamed of the profession which 
he had formerly exercised, and to which he had been solemnly 
consecrated in the first years of his manhood. 

We know not whether it will be any apology for Mr. Play- 
fair to remark, that as the Church of Scotland, in her stated 
service, has made an almost exclusive provision for teaching 
the people, and has entirely overlooked the more important 
part of worshipping; he might feel himself exempted from 
attendance, at a periodical meeting, where he could expect 
nothing besides a course of popular instruction, of which he 
stood in no need, and to hear truths and maxims inculcated, 
week after week, with which he was already perfectly familiar. 
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In a church, where the main object of those who frequent it, 
is to hear a sermon, indifferently composed perhaps, and 
worse pronounced, it cannot be accounted excessively sur- 
prising, should a man of taste and learning shew little inclina- 
tion to secure a seat. As a point of duty, however, and as 
discharging an obligation which devolved upon his office as 
a public teacher of youth, Professor Playfair ought to have 
been seen in church every Lord’s day: and assuredly, his 
long, habitual, and noforious neglect of this laudable practice 
has left a stain upon his memory, which his great attainments 
in science will not atone for, nor the HRA and generous 
qualities of his character, in other respects, entirely remove, 

At the close of the biographical account, we find a ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,” containing w.short but very entertaining retrospect of 
a visit which the Professor paid to London in the year 1782, 
and of his introduction to several of the leading characters, 
which at that pericd figured in this metropolis. The first 
owe he mentions is the late Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer 

oyal, with whom he had formerly spent some time, when 
engaged in his experiments on the mountain Schehallien in 
Perthshire; and who gave him so cordial a reception, that he 
could not allow himself to doubt, that ‘‘an acquaintance 
formed among wilds and mountains is much more likely to 
be durable than one made up in the bustle of a city.” The 
Astronomer, it seems, had been suspected of sometimes 
detracting from the discoveries of others, when they interfered 
with his own; but Mr. Playfair declares he could never per- 
ceive any thing of this kind, though he saw him placed in one 
of those critical situations where envy and jealousy, had 
lurked any where within him, could scarcely have failed te 
make their appearance. The other personages with whom 
the stranger came chiefly in contact, were Dr. Horsley, Dr. 
Solander, Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Smeaton, and Drs. Price and 
Priestley. Of the last-mentioned individual, his estimate is 
so correct and so well expressed, that we take the liberty to 
quote it at length for the amusement of the reader. 


« Mr. Vaughan and his father are both of them Dissenters, and 
at their house I often found all the chief men of that interest as- 
sembled, Dr. Price, Priestley, Kippis, Tours, and a number of 
others. To be a Scotsman was far, I soon found, from being 
recommendation to these gentlemen, and they seemed to look on 
the members of every established church with contempt or abhor- 
rence. The manners of Dr. Price were the softest by far of 
among them, and I found myself easiest in his company. He is 
certainly a good mathematician, but politics at present occupy all 
his thoughts, 

« Dr. Priestley has made so great a figure in the world that my 
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anxiety to see him was very great: but his conversation: has no- 
thing in it very remarkable. When politics are the subject of 
discourse he has the same violence with his brethren, and sayours 
not much either of soundness of head or extent of information. 
On the subjects of chemistry and the doctrine of fixed air, he 
talked indeed with a great dea) of acuteness, and like a man that 
had been long conversant with experimental philosophy. He is 
very sanguine in the forming of theories, which he does very often 
without sufficient data, a fault that is perhaps compensated by the 
facility with which he afterwards abandons them. On the whole, 
from Dr. Priestley’s conversation and from his writings, on¢ is not 
much disposed to consider him as a person of first-rate abilities. 
The activity, rather than the force of his genius, is the object of 
admiration. He is indefatigable in making experiments, and he 
compensates by the number of them for ths unskilfulness with 
which they are often contrived, and the hastiness with which con- 
clusions are drawn from them. Though little skilled in mathe- 
matics, he has written on optics with considerable suceess; ond 
though but moderately versed in chemistry, he has rendered very con- 
siderable service to that science. If we view him as a critic,.a 
metaphysician, and a divine, we must confine ourselves to more 
seanty praise. In his controversy with Dr. Reid, though he said 
many titings that are true, he has shewn himself wholly incapable 
of understanding the principal point in debate; and when he has 
affirmed, that the vague and unsatisfactory speculations of Hartley 
have thrown as much light on the nature of man, as the reasofi 

of Sir Isaac Newton did on the nature of body, he can scarcely ‘be 
allowed to understand in what true philosophy consists. As to his 
theology, it is enough to say that he denies the immateriality’of the 
soul, though he contends for its immortality, and arranges himself 
on the side of Christianity. These inconsistencies and absurdities 
will perhaps deprive him of the name of a philosopher, but he will 
still merit the name of a useful and diligent experimenter.” 


When the peace of Europe had been completely re- 
established by the victory of Waterloo, Mr, Playfair under- 
took a journey into France, Switzerland, and Italy, withthe 
view of collecting materials for a new edition of his ‘ Ilus- 
trations of the Huttonian Theory,” a work which he unfortu- 
nately did not live to accomplish. Of the facts which he 
noted and determined, in the course of his travels, we may 
perhaps give a short account hereafter ; meantime we proceed 
to lay betore our readers an abridged description of the Slide 
of Alpnach, one of the most surprizing mechanical contri- 
vances that reward the ingenuity of the present age. 

From the reports of the Chamois hanters employed in the 
Swiss canton of Unterwalden, it was ascertained that there 
were immense forests of the finest timber spread out on. the 
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mountains, particularly on the south side of Pilatus; betina 
situation which the height, the steepness, and the ruggedness 
of the ground, seemed to render ye inaccessible. Mr. 
Rupp, a native of Wirtemberg, and a very skilful engineer, 
then resident in the canton of Schwytz, was induced to visit 
the locality in question; and he was so mach struck with the 
appearance of the forest, that he conceived the bold project 
of bringing down the trees by no other force than their own 
weight into the lake of Lucerne, from which the conveyance 
to the German Ocean would be easy and expeditious. The 
medium height of the forest is about 2500 feet; and the 
horizontal distance which the trees had to be conveyed, from 
the spot where they grew to the lake into which they were to 
be launched, was eight miles and about three furlongs. The 
declivity is therefore one foot in 17.68: the medium angle of 
elevation 3° 14’ 20°. 

This declivity, though so moderate on the whole, is, we are 
told, in many x Les very rapid: at the beginning the inclina- 
tion is about one fourth of a right angle, or 22° 30’; in man 
places it is 20°; but no where greater than the angle first 
mentioned, 22° 30’. The inclination continues of this quan- 
tity for 500 feet, after which the way is less steep, and often 
considerably circuitous, according to the direction which the 
ruggedness of the ground forces it to take. 

he Slide in question consists of a sort of trough, built 
after the form of a cradle, and extending from the forest to 
the edge of the lake. ‘Three trees squared, and laid side by 
side, form the bottom of the trough; the tree in the middle 
having its surface hollowed, so that a rill of water received 
from distance to distance may be conveyed along the bottom 
and preserve it moist. Adjoining to the central part of the 
trough, other trees also squared are laid parallel to the 
former, in such a manner as to form a trough rounded in the 
interior, and of such dimensions as to allow the largest trees 
to lie or to move along quite readily. In general, it is from 
five to six feet wide at top, and from three to four in depth, 
varying, however, in different places according to circum- 
stances. In all it contains about thirty thousand trees; 
crosses in its way three great ravines, one at the height of 
64 feet, another at the height of 103, and the third, where it 
goes along the face of a rock, at the height of 157; and in 
two places it is conveyed under ground. 

The trees which descend by this conveyance are spruce 
firs, very straight, and of great size. All the branches are 
lopped off; the bark is — away, and the surface of 
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eourse made tolerably.smooth. The logs, too, of which the 
trough is composed, are dressed with the axe, so as to remove 
all considerable inequalities, and to facilitate the passage of 
the trees; which, being placed in it with the root-end fore- 
most, are launched off in the direction of the Lake. As the 
deelivity of the trough at the upper part is very great, the 
tree in afew seconds acquires such a velocity as enables it 
to reach the water in the short space of six minutes; a result, 
as Mr. Playfair observes, altogether astonishing, when it is 
considered that the distance is more than eight miles, that 
the average declivity is but one foot in seventeen, and that 
the route which the trees have to follow is often circuitous, 
and in some places almost horizontal. 


‘* We saw five trees come down; the place where we stood was 
near the lower end, and the declivity was inconsiderable, (the bot- 
tom of the Slide nearly resting on the surface of the ground,) yet 
the trees passed with astonishing rapidity. The greatest of them 
was a spruce fir, a hundred feet, four feet in diameter at the lower 
end, and one foot at the upper. The greatest trees are those 
which descend with the greatest rapidity ; and the velocity as well 
as the roaring of this one was evidently greater than of the rest, 
A tree must be very large to descend at all in this mawneér: a tree, 
Mr. Rupp informed us, that was only half the dimensions of the pre- 
ecding, and therefore only an eighth part of its weight, would not 
be able to make its way from the top to the bottom. One of: the 
trees that we saw, broke by some accident into two; the lighter 
part stopped almost immediately, and the remaining part came to 
rest soon after. This is a valuable fact: it appears from it that the 
friction is not in proportion to the weight, but becomes relatively 
less as the weight increases, contrary to the opinion that is gene- 
rally received. 

** In viewing the descent of the trees, my nephew and I stood 
quite close to the edge of the trough, not being more interested 
about any thing than to experience the impression which the near 
view of so singular an object must make on a spectator. The 
noise, the rapidity of the motion, the magnitude of the moving 
body, and the force with which it seemed to shake the trough as it 
passed, were altogether very formidable, and conveyed am idea of 
danger much greater than the reality. Our guide refused to par- 
take of our amusement ; he retreated behind a tree at some distance, 
where he had the consolation to be assured by Mr. Rupp, that he 
was no safer than we were, as a tree when it happened to bolt from 
the trough, would often cut the standing trees clear over. Darin 
the whole time the Slide has existed, there have been three or four 


fatal accidents, and one instance was the consequence of excessive 
temerily.”’ 


The trees thas brought down into the lake of Lucerne, are 
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formed into rafts, and floated down the very rapid stream of 
the Reuss, by which the lake discharges its waters first into 
the Aar, anid afterwards into the Rhine. By this conveyance, 
which is all of it in streams of great rapidity, the trees some- 
times reach Basle in a few days after they have left Lucerne; 
and there the immediate concern of the Alpnach company 
terminates. They are alterwards navigated sera the Rhine 
in rafts to Holland, and are afloat in the German Ocean in 
less than a month from the time they descended from the 
side of Pilatus, a very inland mountain, not less than a thou- 
sand miles distant. We know not the amount of success 
which, in a pecuniary point of view, has attended the specu- 
lation of Mr. Rupp; but, at one time, Bonaparte contracted 
for all the timber which he could send to the Rhine, and 
thereby prevented at least a stagnation of the commodity. 
There are several scientific considerations connected with 
the facts now detailed, which seem to have puzzled Mr. Play- 
fair not a little, and which, indeed, weighed with him so far 
as to make hin refuse his consent to have his paper imserted 
in the Transactions of the Society, before whom it was read. 
The rapidity of the descent, so much greater than could pos- 
sibly have been anticipated, is not he thought easily to be 
reconciled with the notions concerning friction, that are 
usually received even in the scientific world. It appears, 
however, that Professor Playfair was not familiarly ac- 
quainted with the most recent notions concerning friction 
entertained among practical ae and particularly with 
the fine experiments of the French writer, Coulomb: and 
consequently, whilst reasoning on the subject, hazarding his 
conjectures, and proposing his solutions, he was not aware 
that what appeared to him perfectly new, bad been long re- 
ceived as established principles among men engaged in prac- 
tical mechanics. It is pleasing, at the same time, to observe, 
that the inferences which the Professor draws from the facts 
before him, by means of mathematical reasoning, are substan- 
tially the same with those which experience has pointed out 
to less scientific persons ; for the conclusions at which he has 
arrived, through a process of os calculation, are found to 
coincide astonishingly well with the practical maxims of the 
ship-builder, when he launches a vessel from the slips, and 
with the operations of the engineer, in the movement of very 
heavy bodies on an inclined plane. In short, it seems to be now 
perfectly established, that heavy bodies when put in motion 
on an inclined plane,. are relatively less retarded by friction 
than lighter ones are: and secondly, that friction, in all cases, 
is diminished in proportion “— velocity of the sliding is 
G 
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increased, What the precise ratio is at which the friction is 
lessened evel to the augmented velocity is, we believe, 


a point not yet clearly determined; but in regard to the fact 
itself, so little doubt is now entertained, that we are only 
astonished Mr. Playfair should have esteemed the announce- 
ment of it as a novelty in mechanics. 

It is very true, however, as the Professor remarks, that we 
have here a strong instance of the danger of concluding in the 
researches of mechanics, from experiments made on a small 
scale, in regard to what should be the practice when applying 
the result to a large scale. When our experiments lead to 
the knowledge of a fact and not of a principle, there is the 
utmost caution requisite in extending the conclusions beyond 
the limits by which the experiments have been confined. And 
this is particularly the case with the experiments on friction, 
where we know only facts and have no principle to guide us ; 
that is, we have net been able to connect the facts with any 
of the known and measurable properties of bodies. 


“ That friction belongs to the cases in which great caution is 
necessary in extending the conclusions of experiments, is indeed 
most strongly evinced by the operations that have now been de- 
scribed ; the result of which is such as could not have been antici. 
pated from these experiments. The danger here, however, is quit 
of an opposite kind from that which commonly takes place in such 
instances. ‘The experiments on the small scale, usually represent 
the thing as more easy than it is upon the great, and engage us in 
attempts that prove abortive, and are followed by disappointment 
and even ruin, In the present case, the experiments on the small 
scale represent the thing as more difficult than when tried on the 
great one it is found to be; and would lead us by an error, the 
direct opposite of the last, to conclude things to be impracticable 
that may be carried into effect with ease. Had the ingenious in- 
ventor of the slide at Alpnach, been better acquainted with the 
received theories of friction, or the experiments on which they are 
founded, even those that are the best and on the greatest scale, 
such as those of another most skilful engineer, M. Coulomb, or had 
he placed more faith in them, he never would have attempted the 
great work, in which he has so eminently succeeded.” 


It appears however, in fact, that Mr. Rupp, the inventor 
of the slide at Alpnach, was much better acquainted than 
Professor Playfair with the received theories of friction, and 
in particular, we may be allowed to suppose, with the im- 
natn views derived from the ingenious experiments of 
‘oulomb; and moreover, that it was because he had faith in 
the received theories, so modified and confirmed, that he en- 
gaged in the immense enterprise which is likely to hand down 
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his name to posterity, as one of the most enlightened engi- 
neers of the nineteenth century. 

The volumes now given to the world as the Works of 
Mr. Playfair, contain his “ Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory ;” the “ Dissertation on Physical Science,” published 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica ; a variety 
of papers originally printed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh; and, lastly, a selection 
from the articles which he contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. The ‘ Dissertation exhibiting a general View of 
Mathematical and Physical Science since the Revival of 
Letters in Europe,” is worthy of the author’s name ; but un- 
fortunately, owing to his death before the materials could be 
finally prepared for the press, it remains in an unfinished 
state, and must for ever continue in the shape of a mere 
fragment. As we intend to devote a separate article to it, 
in a subsequent number, we shall pass on at present to some 
of the minor pieces, which have not yet become known to the 
general reader. 

One of the last things Mr. Playfair wrote, and with which 
he seems to have amused himself during part of the time he 
was confined with illness, is a Memoir relating to Naval 
Tactics, as improved by the late John Clerk of Eldin. 

It is a singular incident in the history of human affairs, 
that a person who had never been at sea in his life, should 
have introduced into military seamanship the most important 
improvement which that difficult art has received in modern 
times. From his early youth, a fortunate instinct seems to 
have directed his mind to this line of study. 


“‘ T had,” says he, in a document referred to by Mr. Playfuir, 
“* acquired a strong passion for nautical affairs when a mere child. 
At ten years old, before I had seen a ship, or even the sea at a less 
distance than four or five miles, I formed an acquaintance at school 
with some boys who had come from a distant sea-port, who in- 
structed me in the different parts of a ship, from a model which 
they had procured. I had afterwards frequent opportunities of 
seeing and examining ships at the rei are, port of Leith, 
which increased my passion for the subject ; and I was soon in pos- 
session of a number of models, many of them of my own construc. 
tion, which I used to sail ona piece of water in my father’s plea. 
sure grounds, where there was also a boat with sails, which fur- 
niished me with much employment. I had studied Robinson Crusoe, 
and I read all the sea voyages 1 could procure.” 


Upon the commencement of the American war, Mr. Clerk, 
who continued to pay the utmost attention to the subject of 
naval tactics, and derived all the knowledge he could possibly 
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acquire from reading and conversation, and particularly from 
studying the details of the several actions which took place 
between the belligerents, saw more and more reason to sus- 

ect that there was something very erroneous in the method 
deta. ursued by the British admirals, for bringing their 
fleets into battle. He perceived, that while nothing could 
exceed the skill with which the ships individually were 
worked and manceuvred, the plan followed in bringing a 
whole fleet to meet the enemy was extremely uncertain and 
precarious: and, in a word, he was convinced from the con- 
duct of our bravest and most skilful admirals, that an expe- 
dient for forcing their antagonists to fight, on equal terms, 
was an addition to the art of naval warfare that remained still 
to be discovered. 

It had usually happened, that the British fleet was eager to 
engage, and that the enemy was unwilling to risk a general 
action; the object of our commanders, therefore, had almost 
always been to gain the weather gage, as it is called, of the 
enemy, or to place themselves to the windward of his fleet. 
When that fleet was drawn out in line, in the manner neces- 
sary for allowing every ship its share in the action, the British 
fleet bore down from the windward upon the enemy; who was 
so placed as to have his whole line, and also the broadside of 
each individual av nearly at right angles to the direction of 
the wind. In such circumstances, the British bad usually 
adopted one of the two following methods, in order to make 
the attack. They either formed their fleet into a line parallel 
and directly opposite to that of the enemy, whence each ship 
bore down upon that which was immediately opposed to it ; 
or, Sailing on the tack opposite to that on which the enem 
stood, ran elong parallel to their line, and within fighting dis- 
tance, till the whole of the one line was abreast of the other, 
and each ship ready to engage her antagonist. 

If the former of these me:hods was pursued, each ship on 
coming down had to sustain a destructive fire from the broad- 
side of the one immediately opposed to her in the enemy’s 
line, which she could only return very ineffectnally from the 
few guys mounted in her bows. The ri ging, cansequently, 
which presented the best mark, when the ship was moving 


end on before the wind, was in general so dreadfully cut by 
the enemy's shot, that the vessel was always much disabled, 


and sometimes rendered totally unmanageable, befure she 
arrived within fighting distance. 

If the second method was pursued, the headmost ship bad 
to endure the fire of the whole line before she arrived in her 
place ; the next, the fire of all but one; the third had to sus- 
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tain the broadsides of all but two, and so on; so that it was 
very improbable that any, except the sternmost ships, could 
reach their station in the line without having received mate- 
rial damage. ‘This mode of fighting, it requires not to be 
observed, would give to the enemy who remained quietly on 
the defensive, a great advantage over the attacking squadron, 
and enabled him almost to a certainty to maim his antagonist’s 
fleet, with very little loss to himself, or even to gain a victory 
without exposing to any great hazard either his men or 
his ships. 


_& Mr. Clerk had the merit of pointing out the evils now enu- 
merated, in a manner most clear and demonstrative, and of des- 
cribing a method by which the attack might be made, without 
incurring any of the disadvantages that have been mentioned, and 
almost with a certainty of success, As the evil arose from an en- 
deavour to diffuse the force of the attack, if one may say so, over 
the whole surface of the line attacked; so the remedy consisted in 
concentrating the force of the attack, and in bringing it to bear 
with proportionably greater energy on a single point, or a small 
portion of the enemy’s line. For this purpose, the admiral of the 
attacking and windward squadron is supposed to come down, not in 
a line, but with his fleet in divisions, so as to be able to support the 
particular division destined to break through the line of the enemy, 
The consequence must be, that if this attack is directed against the 
rear of the enemy, the ships a-head must either abandon those that 
are cut off, or must double back either by tacking or wearing, Mr, 
Clerk shows, that if the enemy follow the first of these methods, 
and make his line either tack in succession or al] together, such @ 
distance must be left between them and the three or four sternmost 
ships, that not only must these last be easily carried, but that several 
more must probably be thrown into such a situation, as to subject 
them almost unavoidably to the same fate. If the enemy attempt 
the same thing by wearing, his condition will be still worse, The 
fleet by falling to leeward must not only desert the ships altogether, 
but must leave the sternmost of the wearing ships so much exposed, 
as to render it certain that they will be entirely cut off.” 


There can be no doubt that the system proposed and ex- 
plained by Mr. Clerk was entitled to the full merit of origi- 
pality. In his work he has entered into an historical detail 
which tends to establish this point, and in which, from the 
most authentic docaments, he traces the plans of most of our 
remarkable naval actions, from that of Admiral Matthews, off 
Toulon, in 1744, to that of Admiral Greaves, off the Chesu- 

ake, in 178]. In most of these actions we find, though con- 

ucted by some of our ablest naval officers, that the British 
fleet, heing to windward, and by extending the line of battlg 
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so as to destroy the whole of the enemy's line, which was of 
course, to leeward, was itself disabled, before the ships 
could reach a situation in which a could annoy their adver- 


saries ; while, on the other hand, the French perceiving the 
British ships in disorder, usually made sail, and after throw- 
ing in their whole fire, formed their line again to leeward, 
where they lay prepared for another attack, should their an- 
tagonists feel inclined to make it. In this way, er wt? after 
campaign was frustrated, and baffled, and even defeated, that 
rare combination of skill and courage, which distinguishes the 
English seaman, and which was even then so conspicuéus 
and successful in actions with single ships. The analysis 
and commentary which Mr. Clerk applies to these actions 
are very instructive to professional men, and form a scientific 
review of the naval history of Great Britain, which we should 
look for in vain in any of the treatises expressly written on 
that subject. 

It was on the 12th of April, 1782, that the merits of 
Clerk’s system were put to the trial and approved. The brave 
Rodney, who, like At able men, shewed the utmost willing- 
ness to learn, even from a landsman, went to sea determined 
to avail himself of the new lights in his profession with which 
he had just been supplied. Before going out to take the 
command of the ficet in the West Indies, he said one day to 
Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, ‘‘ There is one 
Clerk, a countryman of your’s, who has taught us how to 
tight, and appears to know more of the matter than any of us. 
If ever I meet the French fleet I intend to try his way.” He 
did try it; and by his distinguished success set an example to 
succeeding admirals, which; by bringing into full play the 
native strength and courage of British sailors, has swept 
from the ocean all the other navies of Europe, and secured 
for our countrymen an ascendancy in nautical warfare, that 
no nation, ancient or modern, has ever possessed, 

Dupin, whose work on the Naval Force of Great Britain, 
we noticed in our April number, has given a brief account of 
Rodney's victory, as the first application of Clerk’s princi- 
ples, and appreciated fully the value of the system which'was 
thereby so powerfully recommended to our admirals. 


** [In the victory gained by Rodney over De Grasse,” says he, 
* the former having cut through the other’s line in the centre, and 
our rear division having yielded tothe combined attack of the 
enemy’s whole fleet, the English doubled back upon that portion of 
the centre which our rear had abandoned. Then the French ad- 
miral, with the ships around him, pressed by a superior force, and 
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caught between two fires, were compelled to surrender, This was 
the most decisive battle since that of La Hogue.” 


Trafaigar, we may add, as Dupin himself allows, was a still 
more direct and brilliant exemplification of the same method 
of attack : and wonderful as that action was in every respect, 
there is nothing connected with it so surprising, as the stupid 
adherence of the French commander to his antiquated tactics. 
Whilst the centre was involved in inevitable destruction, 
from the combined onset of the whole British fleet, the wings 
remained inactive and immoveable. Ces ailes sont en ligne, 
et celu leur suffit : elles attendent donc avec une effrayante im- 
passibilité que leur contre soit detruit ; illest enfin. Alors 
oubliant leur pieux respect pour lordre sucré de la ligne, ellis 
ne songent plus qu’a la retruite. 

That Lord Nelson did not disdain to study the work of a 
mere theorist, when completing his professional accomplish- 
ments, and even in arranging his ha of battle, is evident 
from the circumstance, mentioned here by Mr. Playfair, that 
in the very body of the instructions issued by his Lordship 
before the conflict at Trafalgar, there are several sentences 
entirely taken from the Naval Tactics. These instructions 
were transmitted to Mr. Clerk by Sir Philip Durham, one 
of the commanders in that memorable action, accempanied 
with the following note, which shews in what light his im- 
provements were regarded by those who were the best able 
to decide upon their merits. 


** Captain Durham, sensible of the many advantages which 
have accrued to the British nation, from the publication of Mr. 
Clerk’s Naval Tactics, and particularly from that part of them 
which recommends breaking througls. the enemy’s line, begs. to 
offer him the enclosed form of battle, which was most punciually 
attended to in the brilliant and glorious action of the 21st. of Oc- 
tober. Mr. Clerk will perceive with pleasure, that it is completely 
according to his own notions, and it is now sent as a token of re- 
spect from Captain Durham to one who has merited so highly of 
his country. H. M. S, off Cadiz, 29th of October, 1805.” 


Mr. Playfair informs. us that he had before him, whilst 
writing his remarks, a copy of the first part of the Naval 
Tactics, with notes on the margin by Lord Rodney himself, 
which had been communicated by the admiral to the late 
General Clerk, by whom it was deposited in the family li- 
brary at Penicuich. These notes, it is said, are full of re- 
marks on the justness of Mr. Clerk’s views, and on the in- 
stances wherein his own conduct had been in strict confor- 
mity with those views. Rodney (at that time Sir George) 
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even condescends to answer some questions which Mr. 
Clerk had put in regard to the the action off Martinique in 
the year 1720. The first signal of the Admiral on that occa- 
sion was to attack the enemy’s rear with the whole fleet. But 
the French perceiving this design, wore their ships and form- 
ed on the opposite tack ; a movement which rendered it im- 
possible to obey the first order, and the next that Rodne 
made was for every ship to attack her opposite. Mr. Clerk’s 
question in return to these manoeuvres was, why did Sir 
George change his resolution of attacking the rear, and order 
an attuck on the whole line? Sir George answers to this, 
that he did not change his intention, but that his fleet dis- 
obeyed his signal, and forced him to abandon his plan. 


‘* An anecdote which sets a seal on the great and decisive tes-. 
timony of the noble Admiral, is worthy of being remembered ; 
and I am glad to be able to record it on the authority of a noble 
earl. ‘The present Lord Haddington met Lord Rodney at Spa, io 
the decline of life, when both his bodily and his mental powers 
were sinking under the weight of years. The great commander 
who had been the bulwark of his country and the terror of ber 
enemies, lay stretched on his couch, while the memory of his own 
exploits seemed the only thing that interested his feelings, or af- 
forded a subject for conversation. In this situation he would often 
break out in praise of the Naval Tactics; exclaiming with great 
earnestness, John Clerk of Eldin for ever! Generosity and can- 
dour seemed to have been such constituent elements in the mind 


of this gallant Admiral, that they were among the parts which 
longest resisted the influence of decay.”’ 


Mr. Playfair concludes his sketch with an expression of 
regret that no token of public gratitude has yet been confer- 
red om the memory of Mr. Clerk. He is disposed to as- 
cribe this omission to the fear of giving offence to the navy, 
und to consider it rather as resulting from an excess of caution 
than from direct or intentional neglect. It might seem to 
derogate from the glory of our naval officers to recognize a 


Jandsman as the author of one of the most valuable discove- 


ries that had been made in their own art-—as the person who 
had not only pointed out the new principle, but had com- 
pletely unfolded its advantages and predicted its effects. 
But, continues he, to whatever cause the neglect of which 
1 now complain is to be attributed, it is certain that the go- 
vernment and the navy have both lost a great opportanity of 
doing honour to themselves. A national monument that 
would have marked the era of this great imprevement, and 
testified the gratitude of the nation to the author, would 
have been very creditable to the minister uader whose pa- 
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tronage it was erected; and an acknowledgment from the 
navy that this discovery was the work of a landsman would 
have been highly becoming in a profession, of which intre- 
pidity and valour are not more characteristic than frankness 
aud generosity. 

There is in the same volume, which contains the above 
memoir, a very ingenious article entitled a ‘ Lithological 
Survey of Schehallien.” This is the report of an actual ex- 
amination of that mountain performed by the Professor, and 
Lord Webb Seymour, in the year 1801, with the view of 
ascertaining more accurately than had yet been done, the 
specific gravity of the rocks of which the said mountain is 
composed, as well as the relative quantity of these substan- 
ces, as they differ from the lightest to the heaviest. ‘The 
reader requires not to be informed that Dr. Maskelyne, the 
Astronomer Royal made a series of observations on Schehal- 
lien in 1774, with the intention of discovering whether the 
neighbourhood of such a large mass rising above the earth’s 
surface would have any sensible effect on the plumb-line, and 
of thereby finding data for determining the medium density 
of the earth, compared with that of the bodies found at its 
surface. In the investigations made by the Astronomer, as 
also in the calculations afterwards instituted by Dr. Hutton, 
the specific gravity of the rocks in Schehallien was assumed 
to be to that of water as 5 is to 2; which, as Mr, Playfair 
remarks, though it be nearly a medium when stones of every 
kind from the lightest to the heaviest are included, is cer- 
tainly too small for Schehallien, the rocks of which belong 
to aclass whose specific gravity is considerably above the 
mean. 

The first thing to be done was to procure true and fault- 
less specimens of all the rocks of which the mountain is 
composed, and ascertain their weight, as compared with that 
of the same volume of distilled water at the temperature of 
sixty. The next point was to determine the relative quan- 
tity of the different rocks, as far as any known principle would 
enable them te do it: and having proceeded to this extent 
with success, they would find the way clear for a satisfactory 
determination of the specific gravity of the whole mass of 
Schehallien. But all this was not enough. It was neves- 
sary, uot only to know the quantity of each agp Ss rock, 
but, the position of every one of these varieties, relatively to 
the observatories on the north and south faces of the moun- 
tain, where the astronomical operations had been performed 
during the visit of Dr. Maskelyne. This will be evident 
wheu it is considered that it was the effect of each portion 
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of the rock on the plumb-line in these observations, which 
was the thing to be found, and that this effect. must vary, 
not only with the density of the rock, but with its distance 
from the observatory, and its obliquity, in respect to the meri- 
dian. The mean density, therefore, the Professor concluded, 
would be insufficient for estimating the attraction of the 
mountain, could that density be found ever so exactly: and 
it is easy to shew, that while the mean density of a heteroge- 
neous mass, and also its magnitude and figure remain the 
same, its attractive force at a given point may be greatly 
changed, by a different distribution of the materials 1t con- 
sists of, relatively to that point. 

Mr. Playfair and his noble coadjutor therefore resolved to 
find out, if possible, the chain of stations which had been 
employed during the geometrical survey, in order that by 
reference to those stations, they might be able to determine 
the points on the surface of the mountain from which their 
different specimens of the rocks were to be taken. After the 
stations were discovered, their intention was to traverse the 
mountain in various directions, and at every point where a 
specimen was selected, to determine their position by the 
bearings of any two of the stations that might be in sight, or 
by taking angles to those of them, or such other methods as 
occasions and circumstances might suggest. As the marks 
of these stations were all effaced except some traces of the 
observatories, or rather huts in which Dr. Maskelyne had 
lived, and the two cairns on the top of the mountain, and the 
discovery of the whole chain, it seems, was a matter of some 
difficalty. By means, however, of the hearings, as given in 
Dr. Hutton’s paper, and the assistance of one of the guides 
who had been employed in the former survey, our geologists 
at length succeeded in finding out the stations ; and as these 
were mostly on elevated points, they could distinguish at a 
considerable distance with sufficient exactness. 

After a great deal of minute labour in the way of select- 
ing, weighing, and determining the composition and specific 
gravity of a numerous set of specimens, the philosophers ar- 
rived at the following results. Of thirteen specimens of gra- 
nulur quartz the mean specific gravity was 2.639876: and 
of fifteeu specimens of micaceous and calcareous schist, the 
same mean was 2.81089. And it happens fortunately, says 
the Professor, that these two classes ef rocks, distinguished 
by their specitic gravity, are also distinguished by their po- 
sition, so that the line which separates: them can be accu- 
rately traced out on the face of the mountain. 

The mean density of Schehallien is, it appears, consider- 
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ably greater than was assumed by Dr. Hutton; being, in- 
stead of 2.5, somewhat more than 2.7: and, according to the 
calculation founded on this fact, the mean density of the 
earth is brought out to be not less than 4.866997, 


‘¢ The measure thus obtained for the mean density or mean specific 
gravity of the earth, is above that of any of the precious stones, and 
is nearly a mean between the results of Dr. Hutton and Mr, Ca- 
vendish. According to the former, density =4.481: according to 
the latter, it is 5.48, the mean of which is 4.98. The difference 
between this and the last of our results is nearly =.1, or less than 
a forty-fifth part.” 


On the whole, from the survey and calculations now be- 
fore us, it may be determined that the mean density of the 
earth cannot be less than 4.5588, nor greater than 4.867: 
the mean of which is nearly 4.718. The curious reader will 
find much to interest him in this paper, that we can neither 
abridge or transcribe; and in perusing it be will not fail to 
admire the patient and exact manner in which Mr. Playfair 
proceeded to collect his facts, and the scrupulous caution 
which he employed in founding any conclusions upon them. 

The only other article which we shall mention at present, 
is that on the ‘‘ Causes which affect Barometrical measure- 
ments.” Every one is aware that in measuring the heats of 
mountains by means of the barometer, various allowances 
and corrections are made for difference of temperature, and 
for the increased condensation which attends the diminution 
of heat in the more elevated regions of the atmosphere. 
These allowances, however, involve in them an hypothesis 
that is not well understood, and of course not clearly ex- 
pressed ; whilst there are several circumstances which affect 
the density of the atmosphere, that have either been wholly 
omitted, or improperly introduced. 

M. Deluc had discovered that, at a certain temperatare, 
691 of Fahrenheit, the difference of the logarithms of the 
height of the mercury in the barometer, at an upper and a 
lower station, gave the height of the former of those stations 
above the latter in 1000ths of a French toise; but that at 
every other temperatnre above or below 694, a correction of 
.00223 of the whole was to be added or subtracted for ev 
degree of the thermometer. As the degree of heat lessens, 
the expansion of the air is likewise lessened, and its effect of 
that flaid on the barometer, by being denser, is encreased, and 
counteracts the influence of the rarity which belongs to the 
more elevated parts of the atmosphere. By observations 
more accurate than those of Deluc, it has been found that 
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the temperature at which the difference of the logarithms 
gives the height in English fathoms is 32°; and that the cor- 
rection of other temperatures is .00243 of that difference, 
for every degree of the thermometer. The manner of esti- 
mating the temperature of the air, adopted in all these ob- 
servations, was the same: an arithmetical mean was taken 
between the heights of the thermometers at the upper and 
lower stations, and was supposed to be uniformly diffused 
through the column of air intercepted between them. Nor 
is there any reason to suspect that this method was attended 
with any material error, though both M. Deluc and General 
Roy were dissatistied with it; for it may be rendered very 
probable, as Mr. Playfair has shewn in the paper now under 
consideration, that the diminution of heat, in ascending the 
atmosphere, is uniform and proportional to the height, 
Bat, admitting the fact now stated, and allowing that there 
is just reason to conclude that the decrease of heat in the 
superior strata of the atmosphere is proportional to their 
elevation, there is yet no sufficient ground to believe that 
the condensation produced by that decrease is also uniform. 
On the contrary, it is proved by experiment, that the varia- 
tions in the bulk of a given quantity of air are by no means 
proportional to its variations of temperature. This, we 
need not observe, is another cause of inaccuracy in barome- 
trical measurements, for which it is not very easy to su] pl 
a suitable correction. Nor is it the only irregularity to whitch 
the expansion of air by heat, and contraction by cold, ap- 
pear to be subject. We learn from the manometrical expe- 
riments of General Roy, that a given variation of tempera- 
ture is accompanied with more or less variation of bulk, ac- 
cording as the air is compressed by a greater or less force. 
Air, for instance, compressed by the weight of an entire at- 
mosphere, was expanded by the 180 degrees from freezing to 
boiling, no less than 484 of those parts whereof at the tem- 
perature 32 it occupied a thousand. But the same air, when 
compressed only by one fifth of an atmosphere was, by the 
same difference of heat, expanded no more than 141 parts ; 
and this, though the heat of boiling water was applied to it 
for an hour together. . 
These inequalities, so extremely difficult to measure or fo 
correct on the large scale, belong entirely to the temperatgre 
of the air. There is another which depends wholly on the 
compression of that fluid. In deducing rules for the mea- 
surement of heights by the barometer, it has hitherto been 
supposed, agreeably to the er of Mr. Boyle and 
M. Mariotte, that the density of the air, while its tempera- 
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ture remain the same, is exactly as the force which com- 
presses it. But we learn that, from certain experiments 
described in the ninth volume of the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy, the elasticity of air of the temperature 55°, or the 
compressing force increases more slowly than the density ; 
so that if the compressing force be doubled, the density will 
exceed the double by about a tenth part. 

Mr, Playfair adds one other correction as applicable to 
the barometrical measurement of the height of a mountain, 
which we do not very clearly comprehend, This, according to 
him, arises from the diminution of gravity, whether we as- 
cend or descend from the surface of the earth. The effect 
of this dimination, he adds, is to produce a twofold error ; he- 
cause, on the supposition of uniform gravity, the weight of 
each particle of air is computed too great, and the weight of 
the column of mercury that is not on the surface, is also 
reckoned too great. The effect of both these errors is of 
the same kind, tending to make the height less than it is in 
reality ; yet it is only the first of them, and that too the least 
considerable which has hitherto been taken into account. 

Passing over the mathematical reasoning, of which the 
object is to determine the amount of the several corrections, 
we shall rest satisfied with recapitulating those corrections 
themselves, so necessary to an accurate result in barometri- 
cal measurements. 

The first is that suggested by M. Deluc, and respects 
solely the temperature of the air, and the allowance to be 
made for every degree in the rise or fall of the thermometer. 

The second is a correction for the decrease of heat in the 
superior strata of the atmosphere, and for the first inequality 
of expansion. 

The third correction applies to the second inequality of 
expansion, or for its variation by a given change of tempe- 
rature, according to the pressure. 

The fourth is to be made on account of the departure of 
the law which regulates the elasticity of the air from that of 
the direct ratio of the density. 

The fifth provides a compensation for the diminished 
weight of quicksilver in the upper barometer, co ) 
with that in an instrament placed on the surface of the 
earth. 

‘The sixth correction is to be made on account of the di- 
minished grayity of the air in ascending from the surface of 
the earth. . 

There are several other particulars mentioned in this in- 
genious paper, well ae the attention of the philoso- 
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pher, and also of the engineer and practical surveyor. De- 
pending closely on the mathematical reasonings with which 
they are accompanied, they admit not either of abridgment 
or partial extract. We recommend them to the attention 


of the reader. 











Art. XI. The Narrative of a Journey, undertaken in 
the Years 1819, 1820, and 1821, through France, 
Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, Parts of Germany bordering 
on the Rhine, Holland, and the Netherlands; com- 
prising Incidents that occurred to the Author, who has 
long suffered under a total Deprivation of Sight ; with 
various Points of Information collected on his Tour. 
By James Holman, R.N. and K.W. 8vo. pp. 368. 

Rivingtons, 1822. 


Frw things would appear more absurd or improbable, 


primé facie, than that a person wholly blind. should under- 


take the grand tour. Mr. Holman, nevertheless, has per- 
formed this feat with additional wonders. He was unac- 
companied even by a servant, and he was unacquainted 
with the current modern languages of the countries throu 
which he passed. The re-establishment of health by a visit 
tv southern Europe appears to have been the leading motive 
of his journey. He quitted England in October, 1819, and 
travelled by the Diligence to Paris. The same conveyance 
transported him to Bourdeaux, after a week’s residence in 
the metropolis ; and we here meet with the first personal 
danger to which his infirmity exposed him. 


“« About nine o’clock on the following morning, being Sunday, 
the 31st of October, one of our company exclaimed, ‘ Voila Bours 
deaux! The sound revived me exceedingly, for I was become 
irritable and impatient, from the length and fatigue of the journey. 
At twelve o'clock the coach halted, and my fellow- imme- 
diately jumped out, leaving me to shift for myself. Of course I 
concluded that we had arrived at the coach-office, and began to call 
out loudly for the conducteur to come and assist me in getting out. 
He immediately presented himself, uttered the now well-known 
* toute a l’heure,’ and left me. Although I perfectly recollected 
the unlimited signification of this word in Paris, what could I do? 
Had | jumped out, I should not have known what step to have 
taken next, and the rain was falling in torrents. There appeared 
no remedy, but to sit patiently until it might please some one to 
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come to my assistance. In a while [ heard at least thirty le 
around the coach, talking a loud and unintelligible gibberish! adite 
unlike any language of the country which I had hitherto heard ; soon 
afterwards I perceived the carriage undergoing an extraordinary, 
and irregular kind of motion ; the people occasionally opened the 
door, and made me move from one side to the other, as if they were 
using me for shifting ballast ; I inferred that they were taking off the 
wheels, with a view of placing the carriage under cover. After this 
I became sensible of a noise of water splashing, as if they were 
throwing it from out of hollows, where it had collected in conse- 
quence of the rain. It was in vain that | endeavoured to gain an 
explanation of my being thus left behind in the coach, the only 6a- 
tisfaction I could derive was ‘ tout a ’heure,’ and the conviction 
that nothing remained for me but to be patient. 


‘¢ But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude.’’—Mzr LTON, 


«* Atlength the motion began to increasé, and tomy great surprise, 
after an hour’s suspense, I heard the horses again attached to the 
carriagé’; the passengers re-entered the coach, and we once more. 
proceeded on our journey ! 

“st was afterwards explained to me, that these unaccountable 
roceedings arose, on our having arrived on the banks of the river 
ordogne, which enters the Garonne, near Bourdeaux, from the nee 
ceasity; at this point, of transporting the carriage on a raft for some 
distanee down the streatif ; that the passengers had crossed the river 
in a ferry-bout, to a coach waiting for them on the other side, leav- 
ing me to float down with the carriage on the raft, or sink to the 
bottom as fate might determine ; in short, I found that, while I sup- 
posed myself’ sitting in the coach-office yard at Bourdeaux, I had 
actually travelled four miles by water, without having entertains 

ed the least idea of such an adventure.” P, 18. 


We are not among those who join in the prevailing cr 
against French cookery. The roast beef of Old England 
no doubt, is an excellent preservative against the agonies of 
downright hunger; but those who look for elegant amuse- 
ment, rather than mere vulgar sustenance, in their meals, 
cannot but prefer the lighter viands, and more delicate pre- 
parations of the multifarious carte. All this we say with a 
reference to taste only; we might add much more on. the 
score of economy. Mr. Holman, on his entrance. to Bour- 
deaux, had four dishes, (and these were soup “ in a silver 
basin,” an entré of ragoufs, a roast chicken, and a dessert) 
a bottle of wine, and pain a discretion, all for fifteen- 


pence! vu 
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On his passage to Toulouse, the voiture which conveyed 
Mr. Holman, was overturned into a deep ditch. Noise, 
confusion, and terror were the only results of the accident, 
which to him must have been peculiarly unpleasant. His 
mode of obtaining exercise must have astonished the con- 
ducteur. Having jumped out of the coach, : he secured his 
hold to the back part of it by a short cord, which served as 
a leading string; and, with this guide, followed on foot for 
several miles amid the shouts of the villagers who passed 
him. 

Camacho’s wedding itself scarcely produced a more ro- 
mantic incident than one which occurred in the family of 
Madame the Countess de M——, with whom Mr. Holman 
resided during his stay in ene eget. and we doubt whe- 
ther the most experienced novelist could have related the 
little episode more thoroughly secundum artem. 


“ Her youngest daughter, Clementine, was a lovely girl, about 
seventeen years of age ; but, alas ! it is impossible that I can do jus. 
tice to charms which it was forbidden me to behold! A young gen- 
tleman one day walking accidentally near the house, observed this 
interesting girl leading a goat, tied with a string, over a rising 
ground, near the bosquet ; struck with her beauty and simplicity, his 
imagination took fire, and a passion the most ardent possessed his 
soul; his constant delight was to wander near the spot which con- 
tained the object of his affections, and amply was he repaid, when 
he could thus steal a glimpse of her beloved form. But he was soon 
compelled to tear himself away to prosecute his studies in Paris ; 
her image pursued him, and dwelt incessantly within his heart ; and 
he MB to Montpellier with unabated affection. The diffidence 
so characteristic of pure and ingenuous love, prevented him, for a 
time, from declaring his passion ; at length, however, he summoned 
sufficient resolution to demand an interview with the countess, but 
as he refused to send up his name and object, she declined seeing 
him ; ina while he repeated the call, declaring that he had some- 
thing particular to communicate, but still refusing to give his name ; 
the countess consequently again refused Rakhi but sent Cle- 
mentine to inquire the nature of his business, 

*« ‘Those who know how to love, may imagine his sensations, on 
finding the object of his ardent passion, thus unexpectedly placed 
before him ; his perturbation amounted to a stupid confusion ; he was 
incapable of utterance; and the unconscious maid left him without 
receiving the least explanation. His only consolation was now to 
— his wanderings around her habitation. One night I was my- 
self alarmed by the sound of footsteps untler my window, and for 
some time laboured under the impression, that an attempt was mak- 
ing upon the house. It was the unfortunate lover; who 


spent whole nights around the spot, where he first saw his adored 
mistress 





On the morning of the 24th of June, I was disturbed from my 
sleep, by the sound of many persons talking in the house and garden, 
in a manner which convinced me that something dreadful had occur- 
red ; L immediately hurried to ascertain the nature of it. Tlie first 
object which presented itself was Mademoiselle de M-——— in tears, 
and I was told that a gentleman had killed himself in the garden. 
They afterward informed me that Madame M—— having risen 
early, had walked into the garden in company with M. de Roemer 
who was just retufned from a party in the town, with whom he had 
been passing the preceding night ; that, at this juncture, they saw 
through some bushes, a gentleman sitting on the grass, and whom 
she was on the agen of approaching to accost, when he rose up, took 
out a large knife, and plunged it into his breast. M. de C—— im- 
mediately sprang across the path, éxclaiming, ‘Mon Dieu! Mon 
ami, why have you done this!’ The only reply from the unfortu- 
nate man was, ‘Clementine! Clementine!’ ‘The countess ran to 
procure assistance, and the whole house was soon in confusion. 
The most sympathizing inquiries were made into the motives for 
committing so rash a deed, when, exhausted with loss of blood, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah! Clementine! for you I die! I feel you can never 
be mine, nor can I live without you!’ He was now conveyed to a 
neighbouring house; a surgeon and the police officers soon arrived ; 
the former reported, that the knife had been turned aside by a rib, 
but that he was in imminent danger. The police officer then pro- 
ceeded in his duty, emptying his pockets, and conveying their con- 
tents to the bureau. A letter was found, directed to Madame de 
M-——, with another enclosed for Clementine, and I was informed 
they were both written with very great propriety, and expressive of 
his unhappy passion. 

*¢ [ quitted Montpellier a week after this event, at which time, 
the unfortunate lover continued in a hopeless state.” P, 47, 


One of the social regulations at Nice would excite some 
surprize in Berkeley and Grosvenor-squares. Whenever a 
dance is given at a private house, unless the party breaks ap 
by ten o’clock, permission must be obtained from the Police. 
Six francs is charged for a licence, and a sentinel is placed 
at the door. 

At Florence, Mr. Holman was thrown into extasies by 
the prima Donna at the Teatro Cocomero. He “ rose, 
leaned forward, and felt an irresistible impulse to spring 
upon the stage ;” fortunately, however, he constrained him- 
self so as to sit still. Among his companions to Rome was 
an Italian, who found Captain “ a » gee travelling name.” 
He professed himself to be attached to mineralogy, and to 
have visited many countries; Turkey, Greece, Egypt, 
Persia, and most of Europe, except England. This gen- 
tleman proved to be an — dealer in precious stones. 

H 
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At Roneciglione, Mr. Holman learnt an admirable practical 
lesson. An English servant, upon being scolded by his 
master for neglecting to procure himself a bed at the inn, 
offered as an excuse, that he did not know how to ask for one. 
‘‘ Why, you fool,” said his master, “‘ go up stairs, look 
out a an empty room, lock the door, and put the key in your 
ocket.” 
. Mr. Holman, in spite of his blindness, visited all that other 
travellers are in the habit of visiting at Rome; and more- 
over was present at the illumination of St. Peter's, and the 
exhibition of fire-works at the castle of St. Angelo on Easter 
Sunday. What pleasure he could derive from them it would 
be difficult to determine; but that they may not be a blank 
to his readers, he transcribes ten pages of description from a 
recent work, ‘‘ Rome in the xixth Century.” We rather 
doubt the accuracy of the information which he obtained, 
respecting Roman jurisprudence. A malefactor was exe- 
cuted, during his stay, for various robberies and murders, 


though he had only attained the age of three and twenty. 
Mr. Holman then continues : 


** Criminals are not here arraigned before their judge and ac- 
cusers, but the charge is examined, and the sentence awarded in 
private, nor is the convict acquainted with the nature of his sen- 
tence, if the punishment of death is decreed, until the middle of the 
night before execution, when a_ priest gives the information, 
and urges him to confession, in which case, the sentence is carried 
into effect at nine o'clock in the morning ; otherwise, if he refuses to 
confess, itis deferred until three in the afternoon.’” P. 154. 


The most extraordinary part of Mr. Holman’s tour was 
his ascent of Vesuvius. ‘The guide, who accompanied him, 
was not a little astonished, and seemed pleased with the 
surprise which he was sure the King must express, when 
the circumstance was made known to him, in the report 
which is daily presented of visitors to the Mountain. ‘The 
Album in the ee hermitage, was enriched on this oc- 
casion by the following distich; the sentiment of which, if 
we may judge by the book before us, is the key to its au- 
thor’s character; a character in every thing opposed to that 
of Smelifangus. 


** Some difficulties meet full many ; 
I find them not, nor seek for any.” 


In crossing the Alps, Mr. Holman joined a friend who 
was deaf; and at the inn at Modane, the hostess was both 
deaf and dumb. This singular trio at first had some difii- 
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culty in establishing a communication. A tour through Italy 
would be deficient in one of its most characteristic accom- 
paniments if it had not a robbery. Mr. Holman, though 
praeons exposed to a misfortune of this kind, had the good 
uck to escape. But he heard of one which befel a gentle. 
man, with whom he spent an evening at Rome. 


‘¢ Having, with three other gentlemen, engaged a carriage for the 
day, to see the falls of Tivoli, the party were detained by dining 
before their return, until the approach of evening. On arriving 
within two miles of Rome, they were compelled to turn out for a 
short distance, into a temporary road, in consequence of the 
main one being under repair ; here, from the darkness of the night, 
which had become so intense that they could not see their horses’ 
heads, the coachman lost his way, and was obliged to make inquiries 
of various charcoal drivers, whom they fell in with; at length they 
were on the point of regaining the main road, when the coachman 
cried out ‘ Genti, Genti,’ immediately upon which, the carriage 
was surrounded by banditti. The gentlemen all attempted to rush 
out of the carriage, in hopes of escaping through the darkness of the 
night, but, with the exception of Mr, L » were immediately se- 
cured and plundered, The latter gentleman, after having a musket 
discharged at him, the fire of which singed his coat and waist- 
coat, while the ball passed so near as to leave a black mark on 
his side, succeeded in getting to a dry ditch, bounded by a 
wall, which he in vain attempted to scale; he therefore deter- 
mined to lie quiet until the affair was over, taking a valuable 
watch out of his pocket, and concealing it in one of his gaiters: 
shortly after, he heard his friends calling him by name, when 
concluding that the robbers were gone, he quitted his place of 
concealment, and advanced towards them, when, to his great 
surprise, he was seized by the robbers and plundered. They felt 
for his watch, which he pretended not to have with him, but this 
would not do; with a dagger at his breast, they menaced instant 
death ifit was not produced; he then stated that he had left it at his 
place of concealment, and begged them to accompany him to search 
for it, when after pretending to seek for it, he gave it up, request- 
ing that one particular seal might be returned: this however, after 
a consultation with their captain, was refused. 

« The banditti now departed, directing the party not to stir until 
they were off the ground, when the proceeded without farther in- 
terruption to Rome. The reason of Mr. L—— being called by his 
friends to be robbed, was this ; that the banditti, fully aware of a 
fourth person having escaped, threatened to murder the whole of 
the three, unless he was produced, so that they found it necessary 
for their own safety to discover him. One of the gentlemen was 
slightly wounded in the hand by a stiletto, in his attempt to escape. 
On reaching Rome, they immediately repaired to the police, who 
expressed concern, but took the matter very coolly, and instead of 
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sending out a party in pursuit, desired them to call again in the 
d 


morning ; and here the affair ended. Strang suspicion fell on the 
charcoal drivers, for they had passed many of their carts just 
before ; and such persons, as well as the peasantry of this country, 


are all notorious robbers, whenever a convenient opportunity offers.” 
—P, 145. 


The information added by this volume to the traveller's 
stock is necessarily circumscribed ; and we can scarcely re- 
commend it as a guide-book to the practical tourist, or a 
Catalogue Raisonnée of foreign wonders to the fire-side 
lounger. But it is not without its interest, as a specimen 
of how much may be done by an active and energetic spirit. 
The tone of contentment and good humour, which runs’ 
through it, attaches us to the author ; and it is with a feeling 
of much satisfaction, that we deposit him in safety once more 
on the shores of England. 


Art. XII. The Flemish, Dutch, and German Schools of 


Painting. By the Rev. J. T. James. 8vo. pp. 412, 12s. 
Murray. 1822. : 


We are very well pleased to meet Mr. James once again 
upon a subject on which he has already evinced so much good 
taste and sound information*; and, although we are not 
among those who think that the productions of the schools of 
painting to which he has now addressed himself are deserving 
to be mentioned in the same day, we could almost say in the 
same century, as those which have sprung from the Italian 
pencil, we have no objection to listen to their pretensions 
when they are so ably advocated as we find them to be in the 
volume before us: and we have no little satisfaction in find- 
ing that, after all which can be said in favour of the Dutch 
and German painters has been as well said as Mr. James 
says it, even the warmest admirer of them must be compelled 
to admit their great inferiority, in dlmost every point but the 
mechanism of art, to their southern brethren. 

After a very complete catalogue of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, with notices of the dates of the several artists, and the 
subjects to which they devoted their skill, Mr. James proceeds 
to his history. Our readers will be astonished at the fertility of 
the art, but we doubt whether the aspirant of the easel wil not 





5 * Vide British Critic, July, 1820. 
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be somewhat discouraged when he observes how few of the 1050 
names (for there are nearly as many here enumerated) have 
made “‘ another. age their own” during the lapse of four cen- 
turies. The first artist to whom Mr. James assigns a place 
is John Van Eyck, who was born at Maaseych, an insignifi- 
cant village on the Meuse, in the year 1370. The contro- 
versy relative to the supposed discovery of oil painting by 
this artist is well known to even the smatterers in virtd; and 
we think that Mr. James has adopted the safest, if not the 
only probable opinion on this disputed point. Van Eyck, 
as Horace Walpole and others have proved beyond a doubt, 
was noé the first painter who used oils. The invention has 
been claimed by the Italians, and even by the English: and 
there are documents in existence which distinctly show that 
the latter were acquainted with it more than a century before 
the birth of Van Eyck. We have little hesitation, therefore, 
in believing, with Mr. James, that the Flemish artist was 
only the first who employed what is technically called a dry- 
ing oil. 

Whatever his secret might be, it attracted much public 
attention in Italy; and such in those days was the territic 
jealousy of art, that Andrea del Castagna, having obtained 
the wished for information from Antonello of Messina, (who 
to gain it had made an especial journey to Flanders) murdered 
his friend Dominico Veneziano, (who had been the unhappy 
internuncio between Antonello and himself) to prevent his 
divulging the mystery to others. 

Jerome Bos is well known as the first portrait painter of 
Devils, and as the author of that whimsical school which after- 
wards wantoned in the grotesque of St. Anthony's temptations, 
and similar demi-infernal revelries. Lucas de Heere also in- 
dulged in practical facetiousness. He was born in 1534, 
and we therefore suppose the following anecdote may be re- 
ferred to the reign of Elizabeth. 


“ Lucas de Heere was one of those artists who was tempted to 
better his fortune in England, and many of his pictures are to be 
found among the family portraits of our nobility. He was once 
engaged by the Lord Hi h Admiral to decorate his gallery with 
representations of the different nations of the world habited in their 
several costumes, which he faithfully accomplished as far as his 
means of information admitted. But his Lordship was not a little 
surprised, upon coming to inspect the work, to find that his coun- 
trymen, the English, so far from having any costume, were repre- 
sented quite in a state of nudity, and with this further singularity, 
that stuffs of various description, and tailors’ implements of ever 
sort, were seen lying by their side. De Heere defended himself 


by alleging, that it was impossible to paint the costume of a nation 
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who were in the habit of varying their dress from day to day ; and 
that if he attempted it, his picture could scarcely hope to remain 
intelligible to the eyes of another generation: he had only pro- 
vided, therefore, an emblem of their versatility. His remark was 
highly characteristic of the times and of the humours of the court, 
and, as we are informed, was well received, serving rather to ad- 
vance than retard his fortune.”’ P. 105. 


Peter Breughel, the father of Breughel d’enfer and Breu- 
ghel de velours, was such a companion as we would willingly 
have travelled a hundred miles to have spent an hour with, 
when he was ‘i’ the vein.” Not that he said much in com- 
pany, nor was particularly jovial; on the contrary, he was 
somewhat shy, abstracted, and reserved; but when he did 
speak no one could resist him: and under his own roof ‘ he 
often frightened his servants, while he amused himself, by 
his bellowing and hooting about his house, after a manner 
that few sane creatures are in the habit of adopting.” 

Cornelius Vroom, of Haarlem, made the designs for the 
tapestry now hanging in the House of Lords; having received 
the details of the defeat of the Spanish Armada from the Lord 
High Admiral himself. Each of the ten pieces represents 
the history ofa day. ‘The whule cost of execution was 16281. 
sterling, besides a hundred pieces of gold given to the designer. 
But portrait painting soon became, for obvious reasons, the 
most profitable branch of the art. Mirevelt is said to have been 
engaged, in the course of bis life, upon upwards of 10,000 
heads; and Jacques de Poindre, who pursued the same line, 
though not to the same extent, invented an ingenious mode 


of recovering some of the bad debts which he encountered 
from it. 


** Having observed that an English officer, named Peter Andrew, 
whose likeness he had painted, was, in this way, remiss in the 
performance of his promises, he conceived the idea of painting a 
grating of iron bars in distemper, upon the surface of the portrait, 
so that the poor man appeared as if literally placed in limbo. 
Having done this, he exposed it in a conspicuous part of a window 
looking towards the street; when, from the fidelity of the resem- 
blance to its original, it was immediately recognised by all his ac- 
quaintance, and he was constantly rallied upon'the subject. He ap- 
pears to have been greatly annoyed at the circumstance, and the 
painter’s scheme succeeded to perfection, Mr. Peter Andrew 
making what haste he could to pay down his money, and redeem 
his effigy from disgrace: when this was done, one stroke with a 


wet sponge restored the appearance of the picture, and gave the 
prisoner his liberty.” P. 140. 


Rubens, the son ofa lawyer, was born at Cologne, in 1577. 
His education was liberal, and he profited by it to the utmost, 
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His first appointment was that of page to the Countess Lalain, 
but on his father’s death he obtained permission to devote 
himself entirely to painting. His successive masters were 
Tobias Verhalgt, A. van Oort, and Otto Venius: and so 
rapid was his progress that at twenty-three years of age he 
commenced business for himself. His conduct soon obtained 
him friends; and on his expressing a wish to visit Italy the 
Archduke Albert furnished him with strong recommendations 
to the Duke of Mantua. 


** The duke appears to have been highly pleased with his 
protégé, and took him into his service without hesitation; and 
there he remained for upwards of seven years, occupied rather in 
professional studies, than in participating the follies and amuse- 
ments of the court of Gonzaga. It so happened, that Rabens 
being employed one day in painting the combat of Turnus and 
Eneas, indulged himself in an enthusiastic and rapturous quotation 
of those beautiful lines from Virgil, beginning “ Jie etiam patriis 
agmen ciet inscius arvis,” &c.: supposing himself alone, too, he 
had no scruples in vociferating them with a louder voice than 
usual, as great repeaters are apt to do in case of the occurrence 
of a warlike passage. The duke, who had listened to him, entered 
the room laughing, and jocularly addressed him in Latin, having 
no idea that he understood the tongue any more than a common 
peasant did his repetition of an Ave Maria. How great was his 
surprise when Rubens answered him in terms, as it is said, worthy of 
the Augustan age. From this time, after a short explanation 
informed him of the young painter’s birth and education, the duke 
began to treat him with the greatest consideration ; and finding 
him worthy of his favor and confidence in every way, it was not 
long before he resolved to send him as his ambassador to Spain, 
an appointment that eventually led him to the most marked honour 
and distinction, ‘The recommendation was such, that he was re- 
ceived with much kindness at the court of Madrid, where he lived 
in the style of a nobleman rather than of an artist, though it ap- 

ears that he was in the constant exercise of his profession, and, 
indeed, supplied his purse by this means. From Spain he returned 
to his patron at Mantua, and from thence made a journey to 
Venice, where he studied the works of Titian and P. Veronese 
with great assiduity : thence he went to Rome and Genoa, at each 
of which places he resided some time, and left behind him many of 
his works. He next returned to his country on account of the 
dangerous illness of his mother, for he was a person not more re- 
markable for his talents and accomplishments than he was for his 
strict attention to his duty as a son, and afterwards as a husband. 
His marriage with his first wife, Elizabeth Brants, which took 
place about this period, perhaps contributed more than any other 
cause to induce him to reside at Antwerp. His house was built 
on a magnificent scale, for he had already amassed considerable 
wealth, and furnished with a valuable collection of statues and 
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busts, pictures, vases, and medals, which he had picked up in 
Italy; a sufficient proof of the esteem he really felt for the classical 
and the antique, and which his contemporaries have universally 
attributed to him ; though, it must be confessed, we should have 
been but little inclined to have presumed such taste from the general 
nature of his pieces. His collection he suld, as it appears, rather 
unwillingly to the Duke of Buckingham, and received for it no less 
a sum than sixty thousand florins.” P. 153. 


He was afterwards employed by the Infanta Isabella, wife 
of the Archduke Albert, on a confidential mission to the 
court of Madrid; and then secretly sent to England to make 
an opening for the negociation of 16380. On both these 
occasions he practised ostensibly as a painter. Charles I, 
knighted him, and gave him 3000/. for the ceiling of the 
banqueting room at Whitehall. On his return from.Eng- 
land he married his second wife, Helena Forman, aud he 
died in 1640. 

Vandyke was born in 1559 ; his father was a glass painter 
at Antwerp; and the pears artist's studies were conducted 
under H. van Balen and Rubens. He travelled in Italy ; 
and, on his first visit to England meeting with small encou- 
ragement, he betook himself to Paris. His reputation here 
increased so much that he received a pressing invitation to 
return to London, which, after some reluctance, he accepted, 
at the urgent suit of his friend Sir Kenelm Digby. Charles 
I, immediately distinguished him by his patronage, presented 
him with his portrait set in diamonds, and the customary mark 
of favour to a court painter, a chain of gold. He also 
assigned him a residence, and fixed the price of his portraits 
at a high rate, L00/. for a full length, 50/. for a half length. 

The rapidity with which he worked was only equalled by 
the extravagance of his expences. His pictures seldom 
occupied more than a single day, and he was always em- 
ployed: but his wants increased beyond his gains, enormous 
as these were; and, according to the fashion of the day, he 
turned alchymist. 

The Duke of Buckingham obtained for him in marriage 
the beautiful daughter of Lord Ruthven. She is introduced 
in a picture entitled, somewhat whimsically, the Continence 
of Scipio, now in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. He 

roposed to paint the walls of the banqueting room with the 
at of the Order of the Garter; but the price demanded 
made the contract impossible. It was 80,000/.! His excesses 
injured his constitution, and, in 1641, soon after his marriage, 
he died, and was burried in the old cathedral of St. Paul. 

Rembrandt's life was spent in the country of his birth, and 
has little in it te interest the biographer. William Vander 
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Velde the elder obtained so high a reputation for naval paint- 
ing, during the Dutch war, that the States General placed a 
frigate at his disposal, that he might delineate the various 
actions. In this way he painted all the manoeuvres in the 
great battle between Monck and De Ruyter in 1666. He 
afterwards resided in London, and was pensioned by Charles 
II. He died in 1692, and, according to Mr. James, was 
buried in St. James’s church; a fact of little importance, but 
which, nevertheless, admits of doubt, as there is no entry of 
his burial in the register of that parish in that year. 

The catalogue of the German school contains 346 artists, 
between the years 1250 and 1814. The most distinguished 
among the early painters was Albert Durer, between whom 
and Raphael a close correspondence subsisted. Hans Hol- 
bein was nearly thirty years his junior, and owes his cele- 
brity in England to the kindness of Erasmus, who gave him 
introductions to the leading men ef the time, and of Sir 
Thomas More, who made him known to Henry VIII. 


‘¢ The letters with which he furnished him were addressed to 
his friend Sir Thomas More, then chancellor of Great Britain, 
who contrived to bring forward the pictures of his protegé to the 
notice of King Henry, in a way most likely to ensure a good re- 
ception from a person of his singular humour and caprice. His 
majesty being received at a P endid entertainment, was on a 
sudden ushered into a room brilliantly illuminated and hung round 
with Holbein’s pictures, disposed in the most favourable lights, 
The surprise which was occasioned by this man ent added 

y to their effect : the king’s expressions of iration were 
unbounded ; and More completed his scheme in a manner that 
enhanced his own favour, as well as that of Holbein, by desiring 
his royal master to honour him by accepting the collection at his 
hands. The king took him at his word, and was highly gratified 
by the acquisition ; but he was pleased to restore them to More on 
the following morning, when at his request Holbein was presented 
to him: ‘ I leave,’ said he, ‘ the pictures to you with content, now 
you have procured for me the hand that made them.’ ” P. 335. 


Holbein painted many portraits and some historical designs 
while in England: among others one for Surgeons’ Hall, in 
which Henry VIII. is delivering their charter to the corpo- 
ration; and one for Bridewell, in which Edward VI. is 


_ doing the same to the Lord Mayor of London. Two Alle- 


gories of Wealth and Poverty, in the Hall of the Merchants, 
in the Steel-yard, have long since been destroyed. This 
painter fell a victim to the Plague in London, in , 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that the real name of 
the celebrated Sir Peter Lely was Peter vander Faes. The 
nickname was borne first by his father, who was a captain in 
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the Dutch army, and lived in a house in the Hague, orna- 
mented by a lily. This painter is said to have died through 
jealousy of Kneller’s rising success. 

Koeller was at first a scholar of Rembrandt; but during 
his visit to Italy he tarned his chief attention to the pictures 
of ‘Titian and Caracci. ‘Though half the price was deposited 
at the first sitting, he is said to have left five hundred unfi- 
nished portraits on his death in London, in 1726. This is a 
eustom which we have reason to think the present generation 
of English portrait painters are likely to honour in the obser- 
vance, 

But it is time to conclude. Those who want information 
on dates and facts may turn to Mr. James with satisfaction ; 
and those who seek for well discriminated criticism on the 


different styles of art, may follow his guidance with the most 
assured confidence. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Chart of all the Public and Endowed Free Grammar 
Schools throughout the Kingdom, shewing, at one View, the 
County, Date of Foundation, Founder's Name, Head Mas- 
ter’s Name and Salary, Number of Scholars on Foundation, 
Latin and Greek Grammars used, Names of Patrons and 
University Advantages, is preparing for Publication. 


Mr. Hogg has in the Press, a new Edition with consider- 
able Improvements, of his “ Concise and practical Treatise 
on the Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auri- 
cula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, Tulip, and other Flowers.” 
In one Volume, 12mo. 


Moral Hours, a Poem, from the Pen of the Rev. J. Jones, 
M.A. is in the Press. 


Sixteen Practical Sermons, by the Rev. Richard Postle- 
thwaite, Rector of Roche, will soon appear. 


Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing for Publication, in 
four small Octavo Volumes, Scottish Songs, ancient and 
modern ; with Notes; a Critical Introduction, and Characters 


of the most eminent Lyric Poets of Scotland. 


Mr. Thomas Nuttall will soon publish, Travels into the 
Arkansa Territory, with Observations on the Manners of 
the Aborigines ; illustrated by a Map and other Engravings. 


Mr. Gideon Mantell is preparing a Description of the 
Strata and Organic Remains of Tilgate Forest : with Ob- 


servations on the Beds of Lime-stone aud Clay that alternate 


in the [ron-sand of Sussex, and numerous Representations of 
extraordinary Fossils discovered. 


The History and Antiquities of Lewes, by the Rev. T. 
—— and J. W. Woollgar, with the Natural History of 
the District, by G. Mantell, will soon appear in a Quarto 
Volume, with numerous Lithographic Prints. | 


Mrs. C, Hutton, Author of the Tour of Africa, will soon 


publish Memoirs of the Queens of England, with a Sketch of 
the Kings. 


The Political Life of His Majesty George the Fourth, is 
preparing for Publication in iy a Volame. - 


